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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 
(Continued from p. 78.) 

1774. The Christmass Tale, as perform’d with 

Universal Applause at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane composed by C. Dibdin Price 10s. 6d. 
London. *rinted for Longman, Lukey & Co. 
No. 26 Cheapside and John Johnston, near Exeter 
Change Strand. Oblong folio, pp. ii, 74, of which 
ii, 1, 15, 56, and 74 are blank. 
Written by D. Garrick ; produced at Drury 
Lane, 27 December, 1773. Another issue 
(pp. iv, 78) has an ornamental title, an index 
(pp. iii and iv), and four additional pages of 
music at end. Price altered, in ink, to 7s. 6d. 
[am uncertain which is the earlier edition. 

1774. *The Cave of Enchantment, an Entertain- 

ment of Music and Dancing. The music by Mr. 
Dibdin. Sadler’s Wells. 
The only knowledge I have of this piece is 
from advertisements; it is in no list of 
Dibdin’s works. The list given in his 
‘Musical Tour’ (1788) does not, however, 
include the titles of twenty-four Sadler’s 
Wells pieces which he claimed to have pro- 
duced. I have recovered a number of them 
from advertisements. 

1774. The Masque in Amphytrion as Performed 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane by Mr. 
Bannister & Mrs. Scott Compos’d by Mr. Dibdin. 


197 
Price ls. London Printed for C. and 8S. 7. 
t 


son, No. 75 St. Paul’s Church Yard. Uprig 
folio, title, verso blank ; 6 pp. of music; n.d. 


| Produced at Drury Lane. 


1774. The Waterman; or, the First of August. 
A Ballad Opera, in two acts, as it is performed at 
the Theatre-Royal, Hay-Market. London: Printed 


| for T. Becket, the corner of the Adelphi, in the 
QUERIES :—** Leet-ale '"’ — Quotations — De Nune, 203—A | 


Strand. 1775. [Price one shilling.] 8vo, pp. viii 
and 40. 

Written and composed by Dibdin ; produced 
17 August, 1774. 

Other editions of the text :— 

A new edition, printed for R. Baldwin, No. 47, 
Paternoster Row. MDCCLXXXIIL., 8vo, pp. viii, 40. 

No. 162 in Cumberland’s British Theatre. Front. 
by R. Cruikshank. Price 6d. 

No. 344 in French’s acting edition (late Lacy’s). 
Price 6d. 

No. 154 in Dicks’s Standard Plays. Illustration 
in the manner of Gilbert. 

1774. The Waterman a Comic Opera of two Acts 
As performed with Universal applause at the 
Theatre Royal Hay Market Composed by C. 
Dibdin Pr 4s. London Printed for & sold by John 
Johnston, near Exeter Change Strand and Long- 
man Lukey & Co., No. 26 Cheapside. Oblong 
folio, pp. ii, 26; n.d. 

A later edition (pp. viii, 30), published by 
Longman & Broderip, No. 26, Cheapside, 
is price 5s., and contains the overture (4 pp.) 
and the song “ Indeed, miss, such sweethearts 
as [ am,” not in previous edition. Otherwise 
from the same plates, with differences of 
arrangement. 


1774. The Songs, &c., in ‘The Waterman,’ adapted 
for the German Flute. Price ls. 6¢. London: 
John Johnston. Oblong 8vo, pp. ii, 20; n.d. 

Separate sheet songs :— 

The Waterman. Bland & Weller. Watermark 
date 1814. 2 PY: folio. 

The Jolly Young Waterman. Sung by Mr. 
Bannister. 1 p. folio. J. J. (Johnston). 

My Trimbuilt Wherry. 1 p. folio; n.d. Printed 
for and sold by N. Stewart. 

1774. The Cobler: or, a Wife of Ten Thousand. 
A Ballad Opera. In two acts. As it is performed at 
the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane. London: Printed 
for T. Becket, the corner of the Adelphi, in the 
Strand. 1774. (Price one shilling.] 8vo, pp. iv, 36. 
Written and composed by Dibdin ; produced 
9 December, 1774. 

1774. *The Songs, &c., in ‘The Cobler.’ Printed 
by T. Becket. Price 6d. 

It is probable that the vocal score of this 
piece was published, and that more or less of 
the music ers contemporaneously in 
other forms, but I have not seen any positive 
evidence of it. 
1775. *Harlequin Neptune; an entertainment of 


music and dancing; the music composed by Mr. 
Dibdin. 


Mentioned in Sadler’s Wells advertisements. 
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1775. *The Raree Show-man, a new Musical 
Piece ; set by Mr. Dibdin. 

Mentioned in Sadler’s Wells advertisements. 

1775. *The Two Misers, by Kane O'Hara. 
Covent Garden. W. H. Husk in Grove’s 
‘Dict.’ ascribed the music of this to Dibdin. 

1775. The Quaker; a comic Opera, as performed 
at the Theare-Royal [sic] in Drury Lane. London: 
Printed for John Bell, near Exeter Exchange, in 
the Strand. mpccetxxvu. [Price one shilling. | This 
has a plate of Mr. Bannister in the character of 
Steady, J. Roberts del., Pollard sculpt. Small 
8vo, 44 pp. 

Written and composed by Dibdin. This is 
probably the first edition, although the piece 
was first performed at Drury Lane at Brere- 

ton’s benefit on 3 May, 1775. The second 

performance was not until 1777. 

Other editions :— 

Third edition. London: Printed by the Ether- 
ingtons for J. Bell at the British Library in the 
Strand. mpcctxxx. [Price one shilling.] 40 pp. 

In Cawthorn’s Minor British Theatre, 1805. 
Portrait of Mr. Taylor as Lubin; De Wilde pinxit, 
Cooper sculpt. 

No. 25 in (T.) Dibdin’s London Theatre, 1815. 

1775. The Overture, Songs, &c., in The Quaker, 
a comic opera now performing with Universal 
Applause at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, com- 
posd by Charles Dibdin. Price 6s. Enter’d at 
Stationers Hall according to Act of Parliament. 
London: Printed and soid by J. Johnston, No. 97, 
Drury Lane. Oblong folio, pp. ii, 40, of which ii, 
1, and 3l are blank. Date probably 1777. 

A later edition, apparently from the same 
lates, was published by Muzio, Clementi 
¢ Co., 26, Cheapside. On first plate of over- 

ture there is “Longman, Clementi & Co., 

26, Cheapside.” Watermark date 1806. 

Separate sheet songs :— 

While the lads of the village. Iames Aird, Glas- 

w. 1p. folio. 

Ditto. London: Printed for G. Shade, East Side 
of Soho Square. Price ls. 2 pp. folio. 

I lock'd up all my treasure. A. Bland & 
Weller’s Music Wareliouse, No. 23, Oxford Street. 
Price 6¢. 2 pp. folio. Watermark date 1817. 

1775. *The Novelty; or, the Death of Harlequin. 
Not performed these seven years; the last scene 
entirely new. The music by the late John Dunn, 
Dibdin and others. 

Mentioned in Sadler’s Wells advertisements 

for this year. Also 


Wags; a new entertainment in three distinct acts. 
Produced at the Grand Saloon, Exeter 
Change, 24 June, 1775. Beyond particulars 


obtained from Dibdin’s advertisements and 
his ‘Professional Life’ (1803, vol. i. pp. 153 
et seq.), I know nothing about this puppet- 
play, saving that there was published : 

1775. A Collection of Catches and Glees for Two, 
Three, or Four Voices, as Perform’d at the Grand 


Saloon in Exeter Change; composed by Charles 
Dibdin. Price Ils. 67. [in MS.}. London: Printed 
and sold by Iohn Ichnston, near Exeter Change, 
Strand, where may be had [list of pieces, chiefly by 
Dibdin}. Oblong folio, pp. ii, 14, of which ii and 14 
are blank ; n.d. 

1776. The Metamorphoses. A Comic Opera. In 
two acts, As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
in the Hay-market. The Music by Mr. Dibdin, 
London: Sold by T. Lowndes, in Fleet - Street. 
MpDCCLXXVI. [Price one shilling.] 8vo, pp. iv, 36. 
Produced at the Haymarket 26 August, 1776. 
The music as a whole was never published. 

1776. Airs, Ballads, &c., in The Blackamoor 

wash’d White, a new comic opera, as it will be 
verformed this evening at the Theatre - Royal, 
Jrury - Lane. Printed by Cox & Bigg, in the 
Savoy; and sold by J. Corral, Bookseller, Catherine 
Street, Strand. mpccixxvi. [Price sixpence.] Svo, 
20 pp. 
Produced 1 February, 1776. Written by 
Henry Bate. Only the words of the songs, 
without the dialogue, as above, were pub- 
lished. The music was by Dibdin. 

1776. The overture and favorite songs in The 
Blackamoor ; a new comic opera, perform’d at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane ; compos’d by Charles 
Dibdin. London: Printed for J. Johnston, No. 97, 
Drury Lane. Price 4s. Oblong folio, title with 
ornate border, pp. ii, 26, of which ii and 26 are 
blank. 

1776. *The Impostor; or, All’s not Gold that 
Glitters. Sadler’s Wells. 

I give this on the authority of G. Hogarth 
(1842). 

1776. The Seraglio; a comic opera, in two acts: 
as performed at the Theatre-Royal in Covent- 
Garden. London: Printed for ‘ ivans, near 
York - buildings, Strand. mpccixxvi. S8vo, ii, 
32 pp., the last blank. 

Written, and the major part of the music 
suger, by Dibdin. Produced at Covent 
Garden 14 November, 1776. 

1776. The Overture, Songs, &c., in The Seraglio, 
as perform’d at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 
Tie music chiefly byC: Dibdin. Price 6s. 
London, Printed and sold by Iohn Johnston, 
No. 97, Drury Lane. Of whom may be had [list of 
pieces]. Oblong folio, pp. ii, 46, of which ii, 1, 25, 
and 33 are blank. 

Separate sheet songs :— 

Blow high blow low. As sung by Mr. Reinhold in 
The Seraglio and Mr. Bannister in Thos & Sally. 
J.J. 2 ph. folio. 

Ditto (closely copied). Printed for and sold by 
Iames Aird, Glasgow. 

1777. *She is Mad for a Husband. 

. *The Razor Grinder. 

1777. *Yo Yea; or, the Friendly Tars. 
Separate sheet song :— 

The Can of Grog, a favorite Sea Song, sung with 
great applause at most Convivial Societies. Price 6d. 
London: Printed for T. Skillern, No. 17, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Charing Cross. Folio, 2 pp. ; n.d. 

1777. *The Old Woman of Eighty. 
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Separate sheet song :— 

The celebrated comic song sung by Mr. Munden 
...at Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, in the 
character of an old woman of eighty. Price 1s. 
Longman & Broderip. 3 pp. folio; n.d. 

G. Hogarth assigns these four Sadler’s Wells 
pieces to 1777. This is probably correct. He 
assigns to the following year 

1777. *The Mad Doctor. 

Sadler’s Wells. Dibdin, however (‘ Musical 
Tour’), associates it with three of the pieces 
above mentioned. I think it not improbable 
that it may be another title for ‘She is Mad 
for a Husband.’ 

1777 (or earlier). *The Surprise, a musical piece 
“set by Mr. Dibdin,” Sadler’s Wells. 

An advertisement of 1780 says “not per- 
formed these three years.” 
E. Dreprn. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 

(To be continued.) 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR’S HALF 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

I aM interested in Harlowen (otherwise 
Huerlin or Herlwin) de Burgo, who married 
William the Conqgueror’s mother, <Arlotta 
(otherwise Arlette, Harlotta, or Herleva), and 
in his ancestry and children, but find it diffi 
cult to obtain information. Can any reader 
assist me ? 

1. .\Vuriel.—In Malet’s translation of Wace’s 


‘Roman de Rou’ (pp. 34, 35) occurs the fol | Who married an 


lowing verse :— 

He summoned too Ivon al Chapel, 

Spouse of the Lady Muriel ; 

Whom the Duke’s mother whilome bore 

To Herluin, but men ignore 

If e’er of Ivon and that Dame 

(I never heard it) offspring came. 
In a foot-note Malet says this Ivon seems to 
be Eudo de Capello, son of Thurstain Haldue 
by Emma his wife, and subscribing himself 
Eudo Haldub in a charter of 1074 (‘ Mem. 
Ant. Norm.,’ viii. 430). He was dapifer to 
William [., and head of the house of Haie-du 
Puits in the Contentin. He married a Muriel. 
Eudo’s estates went to his nephew (Wiffin’s 
‘History of Russia’). 

2. Odo, Bishop of Bayeur, “ son of Herlwin, 
the knight who married Arlette, William’s 
mother” (Wace’s ‘Roman de Rou, Malet’s 
translation, p. 119n.). In the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,’ under the year 1087 :— 

“He | William] spared not his own brother Odo. 
This Odo was a very powerful bishop in Normandy ; 
his see was that of Bayeux, and he was foremost to 
serve the king. He had an earldom in England 
he was created Earl of Kent 1067, ride Haydn’s 

Dictionary of Dates’), and when William was in 


Normandy he was the first man in the country, and 
him did he cast into prison.” 

The ‘Chronicle’ describes the rebellion headed 
by Odo, incidentally comparing him to Judas 
Iscariot. 

3. Robert, Earl of Morton or Mortayn in 
France and of Cornwall in England, married 
Maud, daughter of Roger de Montgomery, 
first Earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury, and 
had issue William, Earl of Morton. have 
no works of reference by ine at the time of 
writing except Collins’s ‘Peerage, fourth 
edition, from vol. ii. pp. 141 and 242 of which I 
get these references to the Earls of Morton, 
and shall be glad if some reader will indicate 
where a full pedigree of them (with authori- 
ties quoted) can be found. 

4. Maud, who, according to Brookes’s ‘Cata- 
logue of Kings,’ 1622, pp. 179 and 227, married 
Lambert, Earl of Lentz, was mother of 
Judith, who married Waltheof. In Banks’s 
‘Dormant and Extinct Baronage,’ vol. ii. 
p. 388, she is described as “Judith, the 
daughter of William the Conqueror’s sister 
by the mother’s side.” In the Genealogical 
Magazine for June, 1900, p. 53, I described 
this Judith as the daughter of Adelaide (who 
was full sister to William the Conqueror and 
wife of Enguerrand, Count of Ponthieu), but 
the last two references contradict this. On 
what authority did Brookes base his state- 
ment that Harlowen had a daughter Maud ? 

5. A half-sister (vide Collins’s ‘ Peerage’) 
Odo descended from the 
Zarls of Champagne, and had issue a 
son Stephen, created Earl of Albemarle. 
Collins (fourth edition, vol. iv. p. 130) writes : 
“Stephen, the son of Odo, descended from 
the Earls of Champagne, whom William the 
Conqueror made Earl of Albemarle, as being 
the son of his half-sister by his mother’s side.” 
On what authority is this statement made? 
The wife of Odo de Champagne was, I under- 
stood, Adelaide, daughter of the Adelaide 
who was full sister to the Conqueror. 

The ancestry of Harlowen de Burgo as 
stated in Betham’s ‘Tables’ (No. 708) is con- 
fusing. He is there described as the son of 
John, Earl of Comyn and Baron of Tonsburgh 
in Normandy, son of Baldwin II., son of 
Baldwin, son of Croise (otherwise Godfrey), 
Defender of the Christians in the Holy War, 
son of Rowland, son of Charles, Duke of 
Engleheim, son of Charlemagne. It does not 
state that these Baldwins were the Earls of 
Flanders, but I know of no other Baldwins 
at that date. If they were, why does 
Betham’s table (567) of the Earls of Flanders 
make mention only of Arnold I. as the 
issue of Baldwin II.s marriage with the 
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daughter of Alfred the Great? If Godfrey, 
Defender of the Christians in the Holy War, 
is intended for the celebrated Godfrey, Duke 
de Bouillon, he should surely be a contem- 
pomney of Harlowen, and not his great-great- 
grandfather. 

Again Charles, Duke of Engleheim, can 
hardly be intended for Charlemagne’s son 
Charles, King of Germany, who died s.p. in 
811, and it is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that Charlemagne had two sons both named 
Charles. Information on, or confirmation of, 
these points will be gratefully received. 

Since writing the above | have found a 
reference among my notes to the effect that 
Planché’s ‘The Conqueror and his Com- 
panions’ may contain further information. 
Can any sender kindly consult it for me? 

Cuas. A. BERNAU. 

Selwood, Churchfields, Weybridge. 


BEVIS MARKS SYNAGOGUE 
BICENTENARY. 
(Concluded from p. 180.) 

Waite the Jews have shown themselves to 
be so thorough in the matter of elementary 
education, they have not been neglectful of 
the higher forms. When the founding of 
University College, on unsectarian principles, 
was mooted, and success was still doubtful, 
Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid at once gave the 
necessary impetus by promptly acquiring the 
desired site in Gower Street. This he did 
“at his own risk and that of two colleagues, 
Mr. John Smith and Mr. Benjamin Stow, 
whom he persuaded to join in the responsi- 
bility " (University College Report, 1859) In 
addition to largely availing themselves of the 
College, the Jews have an important college 
of their own. It was founded in 1856, and 
the new building in Queen Square was 
opened last year. Here ministers and 
teachers are trained. The institution is 
under the presidency of the Chief Rabbi, 
Dr. Adler, the principal being M. Fried- 
lander, Ph.D Eleven scholarships have been 
founded, the oldest being “ The Lord Mayor's 
Commemoration Scholarship,” established to 
commemorate “the appointment in 1856 of a 
entleman of the Jewish faith to the office of 
eee Mavor of London.” 

The institution contains an important 
library, to which valuable additions are 
constantly being made. Only recently Dr. 
Léwy’s collection was presented. This is 
especially rich in philological works ; it also 
contains a number of pamphlets touching 
on the internal history of Jewish communi- 
ties. The following suggestive subjects were 
included in last year’s debates of the Union 


Society: ‘That the Pulpit is more Potent 
than the Press’; ‘That the Present Output 
of Magazine Literature is Detrimental to the 
Interests of the Future’; ‘That Discontent 
is an Essential Part of Progress.’ 

Dr. Friedlander, in his work on ‘ The Jewish 
Religion,’ makes reference to the erroneous 
opinion “ that commerce is more congenial to 
Judaism than handicraft.” He states that 
*“*in our Law no trace of such preference is notice- 
able: on the contrary, agriculture was the principal 
occupation of the Israelites. In the choice of his 
occupation the Jew is like all his fellow-men— 
influenced by his inclinations, capabilities, and 
opportunities, 

Dr. Friedlander also makes the following 
reference to usury :— 

*Denunciations are sometimes levelled against 
the Jews on account of the misdeeds of some indi- 
viduals as cruel usurers. Those non-Jews who 
would take the trouble of thoroughly studying 
Jews and Judaism would soon discover the error and 
the baselessness of such denunciations. Judaism 
has never sanctioned usury, but, on the contrary, 
always condemned it.” 

“The Jewish religion is void of every visible 
symbol,” and Dr. Friedlander states that the 
so-called ** magen-david (the double triangle) 
is probably not of Jewish origin, and has no 
connexion with our holy religion.” In most 
synagogues there is a “continual lamp” burn- 
ing. It is a Biblical institution, but only 
designed for the Sanctuary. Its presence in 
the synagogue is comparatively of modern 
date. The ner tamid of the Sanctuary, how- 
ever, is explained to be a lamp burning “from 
evening to morning” (Exod. xxvii. 21). 

The Ark, or Holy Ark, in almost all modern 
synagogues in places west of Jerusalem 
occupies the middle of the east side of the 
synagogue. When the Talmud was composed 
the entrance was from the east, and the Ark, 
which was to represent the Most Holy, was 
in the west. The worshippers consequently 
stood during prayer with their faces towards 
the west. This it seems was a protest against 
sun worship. When sun worship had ceased, 
probably after the destruction of the second 
Temple, the national grief and hope found 
expression in the custom of praying towards 
the Sanctuary in Jerusalem. Hence the Jews 
who live west of Jerusalem stand during 
prayer with the face towards the east, while 
those east of Jerusalem turn westward. 

In addition to the public synagogues there 
are in London, as formerly in Jerusalem, 
“the meeting-places of God,” where if ten 
worshippers are present service may be held. 
While Judaism is full of ceremonial obser- 
vances, its teaching is that “ the right conduct 


of every-day life transcends in importance 
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even right belief. Theology must yield the 
first place to morals.” “The Rabbins were the 
most enthusiastic preachers of the gospel of 
work that the world has ever seen.” “Great 
is labour.” “For it honours the labourer.” 
“Greater even than the God-fearing man is 
he who lives by his toil.” ‘* Manliness ” is the 
dominant note of the Jewish ethics. “ It is 
a good sign when a man walks with his head 
erect.” “If you have a grievance against any 
one, go to him and tell him so face to face. 
Honour the virtuous Gentile, not the irre- 
ligious Israelite. The worst failing is in 

ratitude ; it must not be shown even to a 

rute. Pay your debts before you give alms.” 
“ The alms given in health are gold ; in illness, 
silver ; left by will, copper.” The foregoing 
extracts are from a lecture on ‘Jewish Ethics,’ 
by the Rev. Morris Joseph (‘Religious 
Systems of the World’), and are translated 
from Zunz, ‘Zur Geschichte und Literatur.’ 
Judaism also teaches that citizens of a state 
must take their proper share in all work for 
its welfare. Patriotism must be evinced when 
the state is in danger. “ All our means, our 
physical and intellectual faculties, must be 
at the disposal of the country in which we 
live as citizens.” “There is no difference 
between Jews and their fellow-citizens with 
regard to the duty of loyalty.” 

The Jews in England have for more than 
fifty years gone far beyond the call of mere 
duty, and none of their fellow-subjects have 
exceeded them in their support of the Gov- 
ernment or in affectionate fealty to the 
throne. In a sermon delivered by the Chief 
Rabbi during the dark winter of 1899 he 
referred to the fact that “‘among those who 
had fallen in the battle. dying a soldier's 
honourable death, there have been a goodly 
number of our brethren in faith who have 
cheerfully sacrificed their lives in the service 
of their Queen and of their flag”; and he 
closed with an exhortation to the young 
men to grow up honourable and pure, truth 
ful and diligent, worthy citizens of England, 
and true sons of Israel. The Rev. Morris 
Joseph has said: “If the lifelong anguish of 
Israel excites the most profound pity, only 
admiration can be yielded to that greatness 
of soul which is the fairest gem in his crown 
of martyrdom.” The Jew, patient in suffer- 
ing, forgave,and preserved his integrity in 
spite of his suffering. There is but little 
desire among the Jews for a return to Pales- 
tine, for the lands where they were formerly 
nenenageene they now look upon as permanent 

omes, and among these homes there is none 
regarded with greater love and _ affection 


than England, N.S. 


(See ante, in 
his interesting notes on ‘ Bevis Marks Syna- 
gogue,’ is surely in error as to the introduc- 
tion of chocolate, for it was a common drink 
in Spain in the seventeenth century. Stevens, 
in his ‘Spanish-English Dictionary,’ which 
appeared in Queen Anne’s time, says, “ Choco- 
late, well known, and therefore needs no more 
to be said about it.” # 


Harvest Breii.—I copy the enclosed from 
a recent number of the Yorkshire Herald :— 

** There is now being observed at Driffield a custom 
which has prevailed time out of mind, and the origin 
of which is lost in the mists of antiquity—that of 
the ringing of what is known as the harvest bell. 
During the harvest month one of the bells of the 
parish church is rung at five o’clock in the morning 
and seven o'clock in the evening, the object being to 
summon the people to work in the harvest fields 
and to call them from work at night. Though those 
are not the times that labour begins and ceases now, 
probably they may have been in a former age. 
Church antiquaries who have spoken on this matter 
are of opinion that originally this bell was not used 
for the purpose it now is supposed to serve, holding 
that church bells were never, or were unlikely to 
be, used for such a secular purpose. It is suggested 
that in Romish times morning prayers were held 
earlier in harvest and later at night, so that those 
working in the harvest field could attend before and 
after labour; and that this bell, which has now 
come to be called the harvest bell, was the bell 
which summoned the worshippers to church. No 
explanation is given as to how it has come to be 
rung through the centuries since the final establish- 
ment of Protestantism. However these things may 
be, the bell is still rung, and it is worthy of note 
that the present parish clerk, Mr. Johnson, has 
rung this bell during harvest for over fifty years. 
He receives a small gratuity for his services.” 
1 do not know whether the subject has ever 
been discussed in the columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and I am not responsible for the opinions 
given in the paragraph quoted, but I dare say 
the origin of the bell can be traced. wR 


[The Driftield custom is referred to at 2" S. x. 
356. The “gleaners’ bell” was rung in many other 
places, including even Thuringia. See 2"' 8. x. 
288, 356, 476, 519.) 


“ Manocany.”—I had always looked on this 
as of unknown etymology, but I see Prof. 
Skeat, in the new edition of his valuable 
‘Concise Etymological Dictionary,’ says that 
it is from mahagoni, in the old Carib dialect 
of Hayti. He gives as his authority Garden 
and Forest, 15 July, 1896, but he does not tell 
us what in turn was the authority relied on 
by this American periodical. There is a list 
of Haytian expressions in Humboldt’s ‘Tra- 
vels,’ which in the translation published by 
Bohn will be found in vol. i. p. 328. It con- 
tains the entry “Swietenia Mahagoni, caoda,” 
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meaning that caohba was the Haytian for 
Swietenia Mahagoni. Von Martius, in copy- 
ing this list for the second volume of his well- 
known ‘ Beitrige zur Ethnographie und 
Sprachenkunde America’s, Leipzig, 1867, 
made a singular blunder. He misread this 
entry as “Swietenia, mahagon?, caoba,” and 
so chronicled two Haytian equivalents (maha- 
gont and caoba) for Swietenia (p. 318). My 
idea is that, either directly or indirectly, this 
error is at the bottom of the statement quoted 
by Prof. Skeat. If [ am right, the history of 
this term remains what it was, a mystery. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Barras.—I have been asked whether any | 
explanation is known of the name of Barras. | 


I am told it is the name of a place in Stain- 
moor Forest, in Westmoreland, 1,378 feet 
above the sea. I can find nothing in any of 
the books, and, no ancient form being known, 
nothing can be said with certainty ; but | 
imagine that the first syllable may be the 
same as in Barrow, which is from A.-S. Jeorh, | 
a hill, while the second is doubtless from A.-S. | 
wdse, a swamp or wash, whence we have 
similar English names, such as Hopewas, 
near Tamworth, anciently Hopewaes, the 
swamp in the valley; Alrewas, anciently 
Alrewasse, the alder swamp; and Buildwas 
in Salop. 1 shall be glad to know if this 
explanation suits the local conditions of the 
other places of the same name, as well as 
that in Westmoreland. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Tue Frrst Royat Excuance.—During last 
autumn, when making some researches on 
another subject in the Archiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth, I chanced to meet with the fol- 
lowing curious contemporary entry (appa- 
rently in the autograph of John Stow, the 
antiquary) at fo. 57 of a MS. there, of a mis- 
cellaneous character, numbered 306; and 
thinking that the same would prove interest- 
ing to many, I transcribed it for insertion in 
‘ 

N.&Q?: 

“ The xxij day of february [1565/6] beynge friday, 
the howsys nere to y® cunduite in cornhylle about 

* nombar of lx. howsholds poore & ryche, we’ 
f y® citie of 
ondon to be solde to them that wowld gyve moaste 
for them, & remeve the same from thens, that in 
y* place y*® marchannts mowght [sic=might] buyld 
theyr bursse thos howsys were dvverse tymes so 
poe | & at y® last solde & they begane to pull dowe 
sic=down] y® same shortly aftar owr lady day 
=25 March] in lent, in y® pullynge downe wherof 
dyve srse persons were sore ort & ij in great peryll 
of deathe, and by whitsontyd |=2 June] next follow- 
inge in 1566 y® same howses were all pullyd downe 
& y* grownd clearyd all whiche chargis was borne 
by y* citizens of london/ & then possessyon gyven 
by sertayn aldarmen to syr Thomas gressham who 


=were] cryed by the bell man, a howte | 


layed y* fyrst stone (beynge bry ke) of y* fow ndacion 
on y® vij day of June beynge fryday in y® aftar none 
[=noon]} next aftar whitson halydays en en4&5 
of y® cloke/’ 


Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ ed. Strype, 
1720; book ii. p. 135, in referring to the 
subject, gives, however, a somewhat different 
account, as follows :— 

“The Royall Exchange, erected in the Yeere 
1566, after this order, viz. Certaine Houses upon 
Cornehilf, and the like upon the backe thereof, in 
the Ward of Broadstreet, with three Alleys: the 
first called Swan Alley, opening into Cornehill; the 
second, New Alley, passing thorow out of Cornehill 
into Broadstreet Ward, over against [i.¢., opposite 
to} St. Bartholomew Lane; the third, 8S. Christo- 
phers Alley, opening into Broadstreet Ward, and 
into Saint Christopher’s parish, containing in all 
fourscore [“ 60” above] Housholds ; were first pur- 
chased by the Citizens of London for more than 
3532 Pounds [Marginal note: “ It was above 4,000/. 
as the Maior and Aldermen did set forth in their 
Answer to the Lady Greshams Supplication.— 
J. 8.” were sold for 478 Pounds, to such Persons 
as should take them downe, and carry them thence. 
Also the Ground or Plot was made plaine at the 
| Charges of the Citie, and then Possession thereof 
was by certaine Aldermen (in the name of the woes 
Citizens) given to Sir Thomas Gresham, Kt. Agent 
to the Queens Highnesse, thereupon to build a 
Burse, or place for Merchants to assemble in, at his 
owne proper Charges: And hee, on the seventh of 
June, laying the first Stone of the Foundation, 
beeing Bricke, accompanied with some Aldermen, 
every of them laid a piece of Gold, which the 
Workmen tooke up, and forthwith followed upon 
the same with such diligence, that by the Moneth 
of November, in the yeere 1567, the same was 
covered with Slate, and shortly after fully finished.” 


Partripce Lore.—The writings of Charles 
Hulbert, who was born at Manchester in 1778, 
contain much curious and out-of-the-way 
matter. The following passage relates toa 
superstitious feeling as to partridges :— 

“In the year 1811, when[sic] the editor of this work 
resided in Coleham, a suburb of Shrewsbury, and 
equally populous with the town One evening, 
in the latter end of that year, John Jenkins (a 
neighbour and tenant) brought him a fine partridge 
alive, which he said had flown into his house and 
taken shelter under a chest of drawers; he had 
caught it, and begged his landlord’s acceptance of 
it: at the same time Jenkins remarked he was ve 
— +h alarmed by the circumstance, as he ha 
heard his parents relate that a partridge found its 

way in a similar manner into their dwelling, and 
that shortly after a brother of his came to an 
untimely end. The editor endeavoured to calm 
the fears of the poor fellow by representing to him 
the absurdity of his apprehensions, it being im- 
possible that such cireumstances should have any 
connexion with or influence on each other. The 
bird was accepted ; and in order to tame and to 
preserve it alive it was turned into a large corn 
warehouse, then part of the cotton manufactory, 
where it remained for nearly a month, when one 


evening it burst through a glass window, breaking 
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the panes by the violence of its flight against them, 
and escaped ; and what is most singular, thisoccurret 
at the very moment Jenkins’s child was on fire, and 
finally burnt to death. The editor assisted in 
having the unfortunate child conveyed to the Salop 
Infirmary, where it expired, Jenkins sitting by its 
side and exclaiming against the poor bird as the 
cause rather than the prognosticator of the catas- 
trophe. The circumstances are singular, but whether 
purely accidental, or governed by some particular 
providence, cannot e asily be determined : suppose 
the latter, the bird came to warn Jenkins and to 
stimulate him and his family to care and watchful- 
ness against accidents or danger; and having per- 
formed its. mission, returned to its native liberty 
and fields.” —* European Museum,’ p. 265. 


I have not met with this bit of partridge 
lore elsewhere. Wituram E. A. Axon, 


Uncies or Lorp Roserts.—The following 
extract from the Jrish Times of 3 August 
1 pone | interest some of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’: 


is not known that Lord Roberts 


can boast of two grand-uncles who were painters 
of merit. One, Thomas Roberts, studied under 
Mullins, and exhibited in London in 1773. He 
made a special feature of painting Irish country 
seats, some of which are engraved. The younger 
brother, Santelle, who committed suicide in 1826, 
was a popular landscape painter, who exhi' ited in 
the earliest days of the Roval Ac ademy. In 1820 
he was one of the committee appointed to select 
members for the Royal Hibernian Academy, which 
was about to receive its charter. 


Hersert B, Clayton. | 


NationaL — There lately | 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ a collection of national 
nicknames, variously traced and explained. | 
Many popular expressions of national pecu- | 
liarities, more or less characteristic, are 
accounted for by a casual remark of an 
historical or romantic writer. Thus Emer- 
son adopts with approval Froissart’s famous 
dictum that Englishmen take their pleasure s 
sadly. Goethe says (‘Faust,’ IL): ‘Im 
Deutschen liigt man, wenn man hdflich ist. 

Here are two instances from Russian litera- | 
ture, which it is conceivable have impressed | 
themselves on the minds of unsophisticated 
readers and caused prejudices. The first is 
from Lermontov’s ‘ Hero of Our Time’ (Bella). 
Maxim Maximitch Jog. :-— 

“The Staf-Cartain.— But, really, the French 
have introduc ‘ed the fashion of being bored ?’ 

sic the English.’ 

ih pred just so,’ he replied, ‘they were always | 
such outrageous drunk: oa 

“T involuntarily called to mind a certain Moscow | 
lady, who maintained that Byron was a drunkard | 
and nothing else. For the rest, the remark of the 
staff-c iptain was more excusable; in order to restrain 
himself from wine he was in fact trying to persuade 
himself that all the misfortunes in the world arose | 
from drunkenness.” | 


The second instance is from Turgeniev 
(‘ Faust,’ letter 4) :— 

“There were six of us at table: she, Pryimkov, 
the daughter. the governess (with a pale, insigniti- 
cant face), myself, and some old German or other in 
a shortish cinnamon-coloured coat, clean-shaven, 
brushed, with the most peaceful and respectable 
countenance, a toothless smile. and an odour of 
chicory coffee—all old Germans smell like that.” 

A German critic once asked, not unreason- 
ably, what led Targeniev to remark that as 
a peculiarity of his countrymen. I believe 
that the great Russian novelist looked upon 


Germany as his second fatherland. is 
_ closing years were passed in Paris, and there 


is an interesting sketch of him in Alphonse 

Daudet’s autobiographical ‘Vingt Ans de 

Paris.’ Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Brixton Hill. 


Qurrics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“ Leet-aLe.” —-What is the authority for 
this term, apparently meaning a drinking of 


/ale on the oceasion of the meeting of a court 
jleet? It is referred to, as if well known, in 


the twelfth volume of the Archeologia (1796), 

p. 12, but the writer gives no references, and 

I ha been unable to discover any earlier 

example. Henry Brapey. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Quorations.—1. In the Quarterly Review 
for September, 1850, Lord John Russell wrote 
of a proverb that it was “the wit of one man, 
the wisdom of many.” It has been sugges 
to me that this is only a variant of a saying 
of Dean Swift. Can any reader supply me 
with the reference ? 

2. Can any one refer me to the exact place 
where Colley Cibber says 

Let not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind destroy? 

3. Is the Latin “ Lupus pilum non mentem 
mutat” a classical saying or an anonymous 
proverb from later times ! 

De V. 

9, Stoner Road, W. 

[1. It is claimed as original by Lord John Russell. 
| See 5S. ii. 452; 7S. vi. 449; vii. 172, 211.) 


De Nune.—I shall be greatly obliged if 
any one can kindly give me information 
respecting an artist named De Nune or De 
Nane, who painted portraits in about 1730 
and 1740 or later. CoNnsTANCE ASH. 
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A Cork Lec.—A gentleman of varied in- 
formation said the other day that a cork leg 
was so called because the inventor lived in 
Cork Street, and not because of the presence 
of cork in the manufacture. Is this ae ! 


AutHor or Poem Wantep.—Who is the 
author of a poem in which a woman, con- 
demned to a long period of purgatory, sees 
her husband, still on earth in the arms of a 
second wife, and finds that in that agony her 
purgatory is passed ? H.G R. W. 


Hixpu CaLenpar AND Festivats. — It 
would be a favour if you could refer me to 
any reliable information regarding the Hindu 
calendar and festivals. I believe the year 
begins with the March new moon, but whether 
the months are of equal duration or corre- 
spond to ours I have hitherto failed to 
ascertain. I suppose the principal festivals 
are also determined by the moon, but would 
gladly receive information on the subject. 

W. H. C. 


Fire oN THE HEARTH KEPT BuRNING.— 
The following obituary appears in the ///us- 
trated London News, dated 18 November, 
1843 :— 

** At Chedzoy, Cornwall, in the house in which 
he was born, and had always resided, Francis 
Adams Stradling, Esq., aged 92 years and 7 months. 

It is singular that a fire ignited by his ancestor 
John Stradling, Esq., in the year 1622 has always 
been carefully preserved, and still burns upon the 
hearth of the hall.” 


Is this tire still burning ? G. H. D. 


Portrait oF Lorp Raciay. —I shall be 
grateful to any one who will tell me where to 
find an engraved portrait of Lord Raglan. 

W. TuckweE-t. 

Waltham, Grimsby. 

[Portraits of Lord Raglan—by Burgess, after 
Morton, and by H. Cousins, after Sir F. Grant 
are included in Mr. Francis Harvey’s ‘General 
Catalogue of Rare and Valuable Engraved Por- 
traits,’ recently issued. } 


Tue Rancer’s Lovee, BLackneatu.—This 
house, which was the residence of the Duke 
of Connaught during the time he was study- 
ing at Woolwich, and was afterwards in 
the ovcupation, first of Countess Mayo and 
then of Lord Wolseley, has been recently 
purchased by the London County Council, 
who are about to turn it to account in con- 
nexion with Blackheath, one of the Council's 
open spaces. The ground upon which the 
house stands was demised by the Crown in 
1688 to Andrew Snape for twenty-one years. 
Snape was succeeded in 1697 by Nicholas 


Lock, a London merchant, whose lease termi- 
nated in 1793, and who probably built the 
centre portion of the house. It is not known 
who was the architect of the building, or 
whether an architect was employed. Sir 
Christopher Wren was engaged for a portion 
of Greenwich Hospital in the year 1696 
and onwards, and it seems not improbable 
that he may have designed the Renee 
Lodge, in which case the carving, which is of 
considerable merit, would be the work of 
Grinling Gibbons. I shall be glad of any 
information as to the design of the building. 
Joun Hess. 


LirtLe Gippinc: Stoursripee Farr. —I 
find the following on pp. 220, 221 of Miss 
Cruwys-Sharland’s remarkable edition of 
‘The Story Books of Little Gidding, 1631, 
1632,’ published in 1899. The conversation is 
taking place in the great hall of the manor 
house, and “the guardian” (John Ferrar) 
says :— 

** Let me see ; Sir Thomas Mores storie suites me 
so weli, that [le seek no further. 

* At a cecvtaine Faire (I know not whether it were 

Sturbridge or no) there happened,” &c. 
Where was Sturbridge fair? Is it still held? 
Why was it so famous? I find it quoted in 
an old family letter from an undergraduate 
at Cambridge, 26 August, 1650, to a young 
lady cousin at Little Gidding. It is a love- 
letter, and has the following postscript : 

“T hope you will not frustrate our expectation of 
you at Sturbridg Faire.” 

MIcHAEL FERRAR. 

Little Gidding, in Ealing. 

{Stourbridge is in Worcestershire. ‘Two fairs 
yearly are still held there. 


Warton Famity or Bevervey. — An 
interesting manuscript has lately come into 
my possession, in the shape of the original 
book of accounts of the executors of Michael 
Wharton, Esq., of Beverley (0d. 9 Aug., 1688), 
son of Michael Wharton and grandson of Sir 
Michael Wharton. Who is the present repre- 
sentative of this family? I should be glad 
if any descendants of Michael Wharton would 
put themselves into communication with me. 

BERNARD P. SCATTERGOOD. 

Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


‘Tue Boke or Goop Workes.’—Can any 
correspondent give me particulars as to 
author, printer, date, &e, of a little black- 
letter volume thus entitled, of which unfor- 
tunately the title-page is missing? By the 
fold and signatures it appears to be a very 
small octavo; the edges being cut, it stands 
5$in. high. There are twenty-three lines to 
the page. It has signatures and catchwords, 
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but no pagination. There is a device on the 
fifth leaf containing a portcullis surmounted 
by an imperial crown and the motto “ Dieu 
et mon droit,” and below the words “ De 
bonis operibus.”” There are also a number of 
ornamental initials at the beginnings of 
chapters. James T. PRESLEY. 


Jews as “ScrentTIsts” AND 
A friend has challenged me to mention the 
names of any people of Jewish race who 
have obtained a really high reputation in 
mathematical, physical, or medical studies. 
Can any of your readers assist me in com 
piling a list?) Certainly the genius of the 
race seems to show itself much more in litera- 
ture, finance, and art than in scientific re- 
search. Kom Ompso. 

[We trace no such distinctions in a look through 
Reinach’s ‘History of the Israelites.” The names 
of Spinoza, the Herschels, and Nordau occur to 
us, but no other. } 


‘TENNYSONIAN OpeE.’—Some fifty or sixty 
years ago there appeared a little poem en- 
titled ‘A Tennysonian Ode.’ I think it was 
in Tait's Magazine, or it may have been in 
Fraser's Magazine. The first lines were :— 

Easy, breezy cousin mine, 

Lightsome, brightsome Caroline. 
It describes the tricks Caroline plays on her 
cousin, viz., marking him with burnt cork 
and the black carbon from the snuffers, and 

inching his legs; but 1 cannot recall the 

ae except the following, declaring if she 
would only be his :— 

Then reclining back I’d say, 

**Cousin, there’s the snuffer tray. 

Pinch, O! pinch these legs of mine ; 

Cork me, cousin Caroline.” 
Could you let me know how I can get hold 
of the whole of this little ode? If so I shall 
feel greatly obliged. Wm. C. VIvIAN. 


Fretper Famity or Batu. — Particulars 
wanted of John Fielder, of Bath, and of his 
wife. He had one son Charles, who was a 
man of considerable property and good social 
position in Bath, and who died about 1838 
unmarried. He also had one daughter Frances, 
who married, firstly, Richard Martin, of 
Congleton, Cheshire ; and, secondly, George 
Reade, J.P., of Congleton. She died 13 Febru- 
ary, 1833, aged sixty-three, leaving issue by 
both marriages. Lyett READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


ARUNDEL: Monckton: Kerr.—Were the 
swallows on the shield of Arundel derived 
from the same source as those in the arms of 
Monckton? and was the chevron with the 
three mullets onthe Monckton shield identical 


with that of Kerr? I believe the Arundels 
had some ancient association with the village 
of Monckton, in the county of Somerset. 
T. W. Carey. 
Guernsey. 


IsLanps.— Most histories say that 
in 939 (some say 938) Athelstan ravaged 
Cornwall and conquered the isles of Scilly. 
What is the earliest authority for this?) I do 
not find it in the * A.-S. Chronicle.’ 

YGREC. 

‘Le Bon Ror Dacosert.—What is sup- 
posed to be the date of this very absurd, but 
very amusing song? As M. Gustave Masson, 
ip his ‘Lyre Frangaise’ (“Goulden Treasury 
Series,” 1898) gives it as “ Anon.,” I presume 
nothing is known of its authorship M. 
Masson says in a note that this song “has 
enjoyed a greater share of popularity than 
almost any other, except perhaps the dirge 
on the death of Marlborough ” The fourth, 
tenth, twelfth, and sixteenth verses are de- 
lightful. Of the two interlocutors, the king 
and the saint, who chaff each other like two 
schoolboys, is “le grand saint Eloi” the same 
as “Seint Eloy” of the Prologue to the 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ dear to gentle Madame 
Eglentine, the prioress? I have a dim re- 
collection of seeing this song many years ago 
in a shop window in or near the Rue Saint 
Antoine in Paris. Where does it first appear, 
or what is the earliest known allusion to it? 

JONATHAN BoucuiEr. 


AUTHOR AND TyYPESETTER.— Instances are 
not frequent of an author setting his own 
work in type, but this occurred in the case 
of ‘The Forester’s Offering,’ by Spencer T. 
Hall (“ The Sherwood Forester”), published in 
1841. In his preface the author says “he 
has had...... the gratification of composing the 
Prose Sketches in a twofold sense, and so 
saved himself, with some trifling exceptions, 
the trouble of writing them”; and in his 
yreface to ‘The Peak and the Plain,’ pub- 
lished in 1853, which included some of the 
contents of the former volume, he says, 
“* The Forester’s Offering’ was put in type 
by myself—the greater part of it without 
manuscript.” The circumstance is referred 
to in the article upon Dr. Spencer T. Hall in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

I should be glad to know if the “Sherwood 
Forest Festival, in honour of those worthies 
who have contributed by their works to the 
renown of that locality,” which was held at 
Edwinstowe on 3 November, 1841, and to an 
account of which no less than thirty-five 
nages of ‘Rambles in the Country,’ published 
y the above author in 1842 are devoted was 
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kept up for any length of time. In the 
‘Rambles’ it is spoken of as a a to be 
an annual event. 


University Decrees. — Are there any 
universities which grant degrees on a thesis 
only, taking professional and non-university 
examinations in lieu of residence or univer- 
sity examinations, either in this country, 
America, or abroad ? R. J. 


Brsnor’s Ornaments.—In a letter recently 
received by me—from the pen of a dis- 
tinguished antiquary — occurs the following 
pertinent passage: ‘“ No Anglican bishop 
since the Tudor days has been pictured in a 
pectoral cross, an official ring, or a purple 
cassock.” Although the person who penned 
this statement is an acknowledged authority 
on all matters ecclesiological, | yet venture 
to maintain that in this case, at any rate, he 
is quite incorrect in his conclusions. I[s not 
this the case? Surely some Anglican bishops 
have been represented in portraits habited 
in these ornamenta ecclesiastica. I believe, 
for instance, that in the Academy portrait of 
the late Bishop of London Dr. Creighton was 
represented wearing a pectoral cross, together 
with the cassock, cape, mitre, rochet, and 
ring. There must be many more such 
portraits extant depicting others of the 
post-Reformation prelates of the Church of 
England wearing at least some of these 
insignia. Can any of your correspondents 
give me particulars of such? Information 


to have borrowed it, but great is one’s satis- 
faction that the authorship has been so 

clearly traced to Rabelais. After such a 
revelation these words of Mr. Swinburne 
read strangely :— 

“‘From him [Rabelais] Shakespeare has learnt 
nothing and borrowed nothing that was not wise 
and good and sweet and clean and pure.”—‘A Study 
of Shakespeare,’ third edition, p. 157. ; 
Limpid waters from a cesspool! But they 
have gushed from the stricken rock ! 

Mr. Sidney Lee has done well to disregard 
the gossip of Sir John Harington. His ex- 
cellent volume would have been disfigured, I 
venture to say, had he devoted any of its pages 
to the idle and malicious stories concocted by 
that writer. Fancy Shakespeare making his 

“pile” by stealing herds of deer (‘‘ so many 
hartes”), and rooking yeomen and cheating 
infant young gentlemen of their money by 
means of “double-headed groats” and “cogged 
dice”! “But,” says Mr. Toorps, “there is 
independent contemporaneous evidence to 
support it”; and then he refers us to 
the ‘Microcynicon,’ formerly attributed to 


| J. Marston, but now, it appears, to Middle- 


with regard to these would be most welcome. | 


H. BAsKERVILLE. 
SHAKESPEARE THE “KNAVISH.” 
(9™ S. vii. 162, 255, 330, 474.) 
One can have little doubt that the adjective 


here used was not meant as a reflection on the | 


poet’s character, but was intended as a com 
plime nt. We may take it in the sense of | 
“mischievous” or “ waggish,” which it bears 

in the lines quoted from himself 
in Johnson’s * Dictionary ’ 

Here she comes curst and sad ; 

Cupid is a knavish lad, 

Thus to make poor females mad. 
But even if the word bore the worst of signi- 
fications, it should have little weight when 
employed by a solitary writer so many years 
after the dramatist's death Mr. Axon has, 
however, done a service to the memory of 
Shakespeare by demonstrating that he was 
not the originator of the phrase which elicited 
the compliment. It was bad enough for him 


ton. Whoever was the author, this collection 
of satires, ‘‘ published in 1599,” when Shake- 
speare was soaring up to the serene height 
of his incomparable genius, cannot be looked 
upon as of historical value, because it deals 
in the most general and indefinite way with 
types of character, and not with particular 
individuals. Here is the title: “Sixe Snarling 
Satyres. Insatiat. Prodigall. Insolent. Cheat- 
ing. Juggling. Wise.” If Mr. Tuorre is 
able to identify Shakespeare as the type of 

“cheating,” he would do us a favour by 
giving flesh and blood to the others men- 
tioned. But what helped him to solve the 
sixth part of the riddle? His words are 
these : “The sweet-singing youth is named 
Shake-rag 53), reminding one of Greene's 
Shakescene” (9 §, vii. 331). Verily, the cat is 
out of the bag and the pig hath escaped 
from the poke. It is the old, old story—not 
of love, but of its opposite. Love is often 
blind, but hatred, I take it, is always so. 
One might almost fancy that Mr. Tuorre 
is actuated by some hereditary vendetta so 
unscrupulous is he in his efforts to heap 
obloquy on the poet’s reputation. That his 
attempt at identification is a ludicrous failure 
may be seen from the following passage :— 

** The tragedy of ‘Arden of Feversham’ was indeed 
connected with Shakespeare—and that, as he should 
proceed to show, only too intimately ; but Shake- 
speare was not connected with it—that is, in the 
capacity of its author. In what capacity would be 
too evident when he mentioned the names of the 
two leading ruffians concerned in the murder of 
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the principal character—Black Will and apieinn, share in the attack on Shakespeare in which 


The single original of these two characters he neec 
scarcely pause to point out.”—Swinburne, p. 282. 

[t is in this way that Mr. Tuorre has proved 
to his own satisfaction that “the sweet-sing- 
ing youth Shake-rag” can be no other than 
Shakespeare. “It is as clear as mud,” to use 
Mulvaney’s expression. 

I doubt whether “the great mass of Eliza- 
bethan satire” will have much more to reveal 
so far as our great dramatist is concerned. 
I will glance at one or two of the writers. In 
Marston’s two sets of satires, the former 
printed in 1598 and the latter in 1599 there 
are two clear references to Shakespeare which 
both bear witness to his popularity. The 
first is a parody of a well-known line in 
‘Richard and runs thus :— 

A man, a man, a kingdome for a man! 


The second is more interesting, and is as 


| Greene depicts him as “an upstart crow,” &c. 


(see Dyce’s ‘Account of R. Greene and 
his Writings,’ p. 61). Here is his reason: 
“Myself have seen his demeanour no less 
civil than he excellent in the quality he 
professes ; besides, divers of worship have 
reported his uprightness of dealing, which 
argues his honesty, and his facetious grace 
in writing that approves his art.” Who but 
Mr. THORPE onal entertain a doubt as to the 
honesty and completeness of this apology ? 
In ‘ England’s Mourning Garment,’ published 
after Elizabeth’s death in 1603, and reprinted 
in the second volume of the ‘ Harleian Mis- 
cellany,’ Chettle, the author, in a poem 
wonders why Daniel, Chapman, Ben Jonson, 
Drayton, and others have written nothing in 
wraise of the dead queen. This is what he 
- to say about Shakespeare, p. 494 :— 


follows :— 

Luscus, what’s plaid today? Faith now I know 

l set thy lips abroach, from whence doth flowe 
Naught but pure Juliet and Romeo.* 

These lines, published in the same year as 
the ‘ Mycrocynicon,’ are enough of themselves | 
to show that such legends obtained no 
credence at that time, for had there been 
any foundation for them, a bitter satirist like 
Marston would not have passed them by. 
In Hall’s satires, “ published by Creede,” in 
1597, Marlowe and Marston are severely 
handled, but Shakespeare escapes scot free, | 
though his ‘Venus and Adonis’ may be in- 
cluded in the condemnation that writer 
passes on the erotic poetry which bubbled | 
up in such abundance at that period (see | 
Singer’s ‘Satires of Joseph Hall,’ 1824, p. 7, | 
note). 

We are next told that “ both Simpson and 
Dr. Grosart identify Doron in ‘ Menaphon’ 
as meant for Shakespeare.” It is after all 
only a conjecture, not an absolute certainty. | 
The late Mr Simpson had * the gift bestowec 
on him by a malignant fairy of mistaking 
assumption for argument and possibility for 
proof. He was the very Columbus of mares’ 
nests” (Swinburne, p. 131). Even if it could 
be proved to demonstration that Doron was 
intended for Shakespeare, what would it 
signify? As the pamphlet is by Greene (Mr. 
THORPE omits to tell his readers that fact), it 
would only show that his envy and jealousy 
of the great dramatist had an earlier origin 
than was supposed, the paper having been 
first printed, according to Dyce, in 1587. It 
is well known that Chettle was sorry for his 

* I quote from Halliwell’s edition of Marston’s 
‘Works,’ 1856, vol. iii. pp. 278 and 301. | 


Nor doth the silver-tongued Melicert 

Drop from his honied muse one sable tear, 

To mourn her death that graced his desert, 

And to his lays open’d her royal ear. 

Shepherd, remember our Elizabeth, 

hed sing her rape, done by that Tarquin, death. 
And yet this man of men, whose “upright- 
ness of dealing,” whose “grace in writing,” 
and whose patronage by Elizabeth, are here 
declared on the clearest contemporary evi- 
dence, was during “the absolutely dark five 
years 1587-92” a what?—a “rooker”! a 
“felon”! Allons donc ! 

The last assertion by Mr. Tuorre that I 
will notice is this: “Ben Jonson’s fifty-sixth 
epigram has always been held to apply to 
Shakespeare, and is intituled ‘To the Poet 
Ape.’” I may first of all observe that we do 


use the word “intituled”” nowadays ; it 


passed current in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries ; consequently it has, I think, 
proved a traitor to Mr. THorPe by showing 
that his “always” is a very indefinite term. 
I do not, however, press the point. That 
Ben Jonson, who was befriended by Shake- 
speare and was ever his friend, could have 
called him a “poet ape” is absolutely in- 
credible to any one that has taken the least 
interest in these matters. What is a poet 
ape? Sir Philip Sidney, in his ‘ Apologie for 
Poetrie’ (Arber's reprint, p. 71), tells us that 
“ Poet-apes” are “not Poets.” Did Jonson 
ever deny the possession of the highest genius 
to his friend? Has not he himself praised 
and proclaimed it more eloquently than any 
other writer? When this epigram was com- 
posed we do not know, but it was printed in 
1616, the year in which Shakespeare died. 
Where would Jonson’s “honesty ” (on which 


he prided himself) be if he had published 
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such a bitter lampoon on a man who had 
never offended him, and who was then living 
in quiet retirement in his native place? Why 
should he nourish rancour in his heart?) He 
could not consider himself as one of “the 
robbed,” to use his own phrase, for it has not 
been shown that Shakespeare ever appro 
priated anything of his. It is clear that the 
epigram was directed against some other 
play wright. 

‘The Poetaster’ was acted in 1601. We 
know it was written in fifteen weeks and 
under what circumstances. But Mr. Torre 
quotes from the prologue “Are there no 
players here? no poet apes?” and again, 
“ Base detractors and illiterate apes,” for the 
purpose of making us believe that Shake- 
speare was the biggest baboon among them. 

his is very unfortunate, for I hold that ‘The 
Poetaster’ contains the first of the eulogies 
passed on Shakespeare by his great con- 
temporary. On reading that powerful 
comedy one naturally inquires if he is not 
described in it. What attentive reader will 
not acknowledge that he is represented in 
the character of Virgil? Horace (Ben Jonson 
himself), being asked by Cwsar what he 
thought of the poet’s learning, replies :— 

His learving savours not the school-like gloss, 

That most consists in echoing words and terms, 

And soonest wins a man an empty name; 

Nor any long or far-fetched circumstance 

Wrapp d in the curious generalities of arts ; 

But a direct and analytic sum 

Of all the worth and first effects of arts. 

And for his poesy, ‘tis so ramm’d with life 

That it shall gather strength of life with being, 

And live hereafter more admired than now. 

Act V. se. i. 
These prophetic words can only refer to one 
man, and that man is Shakespeare. The 
burden of them is repeated in the noble lines 
now to be found in * Underwoods,’ of which 
I will only quote one :— 
He was not of an age, but for all time! 

The same affectionate feeling for “gentle 
ee the “sweet swan of Avon,” the 
“star o is apparent in paragraph Ixiv. 
of the ‘ Discoveries,’ probably written before 
the poem just mentioned. What language 
can be more sincere than this? “I loved the 
man, and do honour his memory on this side 
idolatry as much as any.” 

Why should we attempt to “perturb” the 
mighty ghost of him whose body has lain in 
the grave for well-nigh three hundred years ? 

We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it the show of violence ; 
For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


Poem By Dr. Joseph Beaumont (9 8. 
viii. 142).—In answer to Mr. Hess, [ beg to 
say that I did not publish the poem of * Love’s 
Mysterie’ without satisfying myself that it 
is not ‘included in Dr. Grosart’s edition of 
Beaumont’s works. Grosart had no unpub- 
lished manuscript materials in his hands ; he 
simply reprinted the * Psyche, and such other 
poems as were published at Cambridge in 1749. 
[ am, of course. very pleased to see ‘ Love's 
Mysterie’ enshrined in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
and shall be very glad if it awakens a desire 
for the publication of the whole of the 
nanelenel poems which are now in my 
possession. 

In my Catalogue No. 95 I printed another 
poem of Beaumont’s besides the one which 
Mr. Hess refers to This is called * The 
World,’ and, curiously enough, I overlooked 
the fact that this had been printed both by 
the editor of the Cambridge edition and by 
Dr. Grosart. However, the first editor of it 
had omitted the last stanza, so that its repub- 
lication was not altogether without justifica- 
tion. The first editor, | may mention here, 
took great liberties with the few poems which 
he published. In many cases the poems as 
he prints them are shorn of nearly one-half 
of their proper length Of course the poems 
in Dr. Grosart’s edition are equally imperfect, 
since he had no means of supplying the first 
editor’s omissions. 

I dare say your readers will not be dis- 
pleased to see another specimen of Beau- 
mont’s poetry. The following poem is now 
first published :— 

Once AND Ever. 

Sure Love is nothing less than Love, 

If it immortal doth not prove: 

Yet mighty Love to justitie 

Himself to be himself did dy. 

Sweet mystery which thus can be 
Immortal by Mortalitie ! 

Love dy’d indeed, but by that Art 

Struck Death itself through Death’s own heart. 

Love dy’d; but rose again to prove 

That though Love dy’s, still Lover is Love. 

Thus gains the glorious Phenix by 
His sweet death, Immortality. 

O never then let the foule shame 

Of Change blott Love’s eternal name ; 

Nor fancy that in Love thou wert 

With Love if from his love thou start : 

But since Love liv’d and dy’d for thee 
Learn what thy love to Love must be. 

Beaumont as a poet was certainly much 
too diffuse, and studied too little the art of 
selection. But that he was a true poet no 
one can doubt who will devote a little time 
to his writings. I shall be glad if I am able 
to do something to make him better known 


Joun T. Curry. 


than he is at present. Bertram DoBeLL. 
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‘Avcustus De MorGAN ON THE DIFFICULTY 
or THE Correct Description oF Books’ (9% 
S. viii. 124).— The answer to Mr. W. H. 
Peet's query is not, I imagine, to be found 
in any essay written by this learned and 
respected professor, but in the prefatory 
letter to Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely and Lown- 
dean Professor, which precedes De Morgan’s 
‘Arithmetical Books from the Invention of 
Printing,’ &c. (1847), and where he says that 
none but those who have confronted the 
existing lists (of such books) with the works 
they profess to describe know how inaccurate 
the former are ; and none but those who have 
tried to make a catalogue know how difficult 
it is to attain common correctness. 

FrepK. HENDRIKS. 


The catalogue of the library of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, of which Augustus De 
Morgan was a fellow, contains no fewer than 
forty titles of books, including pamphlets 
written and presented by him; but the work 
bearing the above title is not among them. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Pictures oF Taverns viii. 43).— 
Illustrations may be sought in both the 
Archer and the Crace collections in the 
Print Department of the British Museum. 
Confer also ‘ The Creed Collection of Tavern 
Signs,’ vol. v. among the printed books. In, 
I think, portfolio xxviii. (? xxvii.) of the 
Crace Collection will be found a sketch of 
Green Arbour Court, or rather of Breakneck 
Stairs leading to it. In the Archer Collec- 
tion is a drawing of the bust of the Earl of 
Essex—executed, it is said, by Caius Gabriel 
Cibber—with the legend beneath, “This is 
Devereux Court, 1676,” which adorned the 
front of Constantine the Grecian’s house, but 
I am unaware of the existence of anything 
illustrating the house itself. In the English 
Illustrated Magazine—some year in the eigh- 
ties, but I cannot say which—is an interesting 
account by Mr. W. Outram Tristram, the 


author of ‘Coaching Days and Coaching 
Ways,’ of “The Cheshire Cheese,” with illus- 
trations by Mr. Herbert Railton of the 
approach in Three Falcon Court, the entrance 
in Wine Office Court, the entrance hall, the 
staircase, the chop-room, &c. ‘Old and New 
London’ also has an illustration of Wine 
Ottice Court, exhibiting the plain western 
exterior. If Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, who 
wrote a pamphlet on the ‘Signs of Fleet 
Street,’ does not know of a picture repre- 
senting the famous “freak” resort, “The 
Globe,” in Fleet Street, further inquiry | 
would perhaps be futile. For “The White | 


Conduit House,” see a ‘Set of Views of Noted 
Places near London,’ drawn and engraved 
by C. Lempriere, 1731. There is a water- 
colour drawing of the remains of the last of 
the water conduits at Dalston in the Archer 
Collection, C. A curious little print in my 
possession. which adorns a business circular 
of this old Jourgeo’s resort, famous for hot 
rolls, tea, and cream, “rival beaux and 
jealous belles,” evidently represents it as it 
was before its destruction about the year 
1831. J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 

A picture of “The Cheshire Cheese” will 
be found in ‘Old and New London,’ i. 121. 
“The Crown” at Islington is included in the 
Crace Collection of Views of London, in the 
British Museum, portfolio xxxii. ; also “Con- 
duit House,” called “White 
Conduit House,” for the years 1641, 1749, 
1771, 1780, 1846, 1849. Another picture will 
be seen among the ‘Set of Views of Noted 
Places near London, drawn and engraved 
by C. Lempriere, in 1731: in ‘Old and New 
London,’ ii. 283, and in ‘Old England’ in 
1749, print 2,402; “Highbury Farm,” then 
“Highbury Assembly Rooms,” and _ finally 
“Highbury Barn,” in the same folio above 
mentioned. This building was pulled down 
in 1861. At the London meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, 1893, I saw drawings 
of “The Chapter Coffee House,” Paternoster 
Row, 1887, and “The Cheshire Cheese,” Fleet 
Street, 1886, by Mr. Norman. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


In the Crace Collection at the British 
Museum there are illustrations of “ The 
Crown” at Islington, of ‘‘ Highbury Barn,” 
“White Conduit House,” and “The Grecian 
Coffee House.” In Pinks’s ‘History of Clerken- 
well’ there is an account, with woodcuts, of 
“ White Conduit House.” In Thornbury and 
Walford’s ‘Old and New London’ there are 
woodcuts of ‘* White Conduit House” and 
“The Cheshire Cheese.” In Nelson’s ‘ His- 
tory of Islington’ there is an engraving of 


'“The Crown” in Lower Street ; and in the 


collection of the Guildhall Library there is a 
view of “The Grecian Coffee bene 
“The Temple Exchange,” “The Globe,” in 
Fleet Street, and “The Chapter,” in Pater- 
noster Row, I have found no illustrations. 

G. Frecpinc BLANDFORD. 


Frac or East [np1a Company (9% S. vii. 
468).—At 9 S. vii. 466 Canon Tayior tells 
us St. George is the sun-god ; St. George's 
cross would then be the sun-cross, and the 
thirteen stripes the thirteen lunar months of 
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(9 S. VIII. Sept. 7, 1901. 


the solar year: a very appropriate flag for 
the East. The same thing is seen in the pack 
of playing-cards, where four suits =quarters 
or seasons, thirteen cards=weeks in the 
quarter and months of the year, four court 
cards= weeks in the month or phases of the 


moon. Thesun-cross is preserved in its most | 
perfect form in that of St. John of Malta. | 


Rings bearing a Maltese cross by way of 
seal, which had touched a relic of St. John, 
were distributed as talismans. A figure of 
St. John was replaced at Mass by a sun- 
monstrance containing the Real Presence— 
Perpignan, 1722. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


DESIGNATION OF FoREIGNERS IN Mexico 
(9% §S. vii. 389, 496 ; viii. 21, 130).—I venture 
to remark that it is stated at p. 30 of my 
copy of ‘The Complete Works of Robert 
Burns’ (London, Henry G. Bohn, 1860) that 


“Green grow the rashes, O!” was inspired | 
by, and was a general tribute paid to, the | 


collective charms of the lasses of Kyle; but 
there was another lyric under the same 
title besides that of Burns. In a foot-note 
at p. 349 it is mentioned that “the ‘Green 
grow the rashes’ of our ancestors had both 
spirit and freedom,” and the following is 
quoted :— 
Green grow the rashes, O, 
Green grow the rashes, O! 
Nae feather-bed was e’er sae saft 
As a bed among the rashes, O. 
We're a’ dry wi’ drinking o’t, 
We're a’ dry wi’ drinking o't; 
The parson kiss’d the tiddler’s wife, 
And he couldna preach for thinking o’t. 
The down bed, the feather bed, 
The bed amang the rashes, 0! 
Yet a’ the beds are nae sae saft 
As the bosoms of the lasses, O. 
Henry Geratp Hope. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 

Cornisu Datsy Names (9 vii. 428).— 
MeGan has probably seen gajah, meaning 
“daisy,” in Rn English-Cornish Dictionary,’ 
by Iago, a work which, so to speak, 
turns Williams's ‘Cornish-English Dictionary’ 
inside out. There does not seem to be any 
word like it in the cognate Celtic tongues. 
The Castilian and French terms for this 
flower mean “pearl,” and the Italian is 
“little pearl,” margheritina. One of the 
Heuskarian names for it is pichi-lorea = jewel 
flower. ¢.g., at (F)ondarrabia (corrupted into 
Castilian Fuenterabia) in the extreme north 
east of Gipuzcoa. It therefore is not taking 
a great leap to suggest gaudia (whence 
Castilian joya, pronounced hoya= jewel, and 
French jote were formed) as a possible name 
for this harbinger of the spring. Is there 


| any phonetic obstacle to gaudia becoming 
| qajah in South Welsh?) Another etymology 
which occurs to me is French gage. The 
|“day’s-eye” is a pledge that the night of 


winter is over. >. S. Dopeson. 


Manor or Tysurn (9 8. vii. 310, 381, 402, 
189; viii. 53).—Mr. Rutron in his note on 
the manor of Tyburn desires (9° 8. vii. 311) 
proof of the fact that the Abbess of Barking 
retained the manor until the suppression of 
that house, and states that the several Inqui- 
sitiones post mortem mentioning Tyburn do 
not indicate the fact ; while Cot. Pripeaux 
says (9 S. vii. 382) that he regards it as 
jan undoubted fact that the abbess lost 
| possession of the manor not long after the 
Conquest, probably in the reign of Henry L. 
| I find that an Inquisition taken at Tyburn 
}upon the death of Alicia de Vere, Countess 

of Oxford (Chancery Inq. p.m. 6 Edward IL, 
No. 39), contains the following statement: 
“quod dicta Alicia de Ver tenuit manerium 
de Tyburn’ in comitatu Midd’ de Abbatissa 
de Berkingg’ per servicium triginta solidorum 
solvendum,” &e. I find also (Chancery 
Ing. p.m. 19 Edward IL, No. 93) that Ralph 
| de Cobham held for life jointly with his wife 
| the manor of Tyburn of the Earl of Warenne 
|for service unknown, with an annual pay- 
/ment of thirty shillings to the Abbess of 
Barking. 

In Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon Anglicanum, 
| second edition, 1682, vol. i. p. 80, is the follow- 
| ing extract from the MS. Cott. Jul. D. viii: 

“‘ This is the charche longynge co [sic] the office of 
Celeresse of the Monasterye of Barkinge, as here- 
| after followeth. The Arrerages. First she must 
| luke, whanne she commethe into here office, what 
| is owynge to the said office, by divers fermours and 
| rente gederers and see that it be paid as soone as 

she may......London. And she shuld receive yerly 
| xxxs. of the rent of Tyborne ; but it is not paid.” 


In the edition of 1817, vol. i. p. 445, is an 
additional extract from a MS. Roll in the 
Augmentation Office, giving amongst the 
wossessions of the abbey in the time of 
fenry VIII. the following : “ Redd’ assis’ in 
Maribone, 1/. 10s.” 

The [nquisitions above quoted clearly prove 
that the manor of Tyburn was held of the 
Abbess of Barking in the reign of Edward IL; 
and the extracts from Dugdale show that it 
was so held, or considered to be so held, up 
to the suppression of the house, and thus 
bear out the statement of Lysons to which 
exception has been taken. H. A. HARBEN. 


VERBS FORMED ouT oF Proper Names (9% 
S. vii. 182, 263, 393, 493 ; viii. 22).--As regards 
the word “ guillotin” Mr. Lynn asked for in- 
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formation as to its being used as averb. I 
am sorry he is not satisfied with my authority 
for it. I note Lorp ALDENHAM calls the 


| story goes—wrote to him as follows: ‘1 suppose I 


must waste a penny stamp to congratulate you.’ 


| The story, whether true or not, is characteristic of 
| the whole-heartedness with which Lord Grimthorpe 
name * Guillotin” (9S. vii. 495). Perhaps | 


enters into any controversial question he is con- 


this will satisfy Mr. LyNwN as to its being | cerned in. 


formed from a proper name. 
ANDREW OLIVER. 
-asteurize.—It may be worth while record- 
ing, @ propos of the list of verbs derived from 


proper names, the new creation “to pasteur- | 
ize” (or to apply Pasteur’s ingenious chemical | 


Joun 
“IN THE DAYS WHEN WE WENT GIPSYING” 
(9 S. viii. 15).—There ought to be no difti- 
culty in recovering the words of the original 
song, which was very popular in the early 
forties, and was printed in many song-books. 


method to the preservation of wine as well | Of the two best parodies 1 give the words 


as to the medical treatment of infectious 
diseases), which has been adopted since 1890 
in the ‘Century Dictionary’ and in later 


compilations, even before the corresponding | 


French verb “pasteuriser” had been intro- 
duced and generally used. The recent ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Général de la Langue Frangaise’ 
of Hatzfeld, Darmesteter, and M. Thomas | 
(in 2 vols. 1895-1900) does not yet contain | 


this—may one call it ?—“ fermentative” verb. 


H. Kress. 


Oxford. 


Wallop.—Derived from a deed performed | 
by one of the Earls of Portsmouth in a battle 


fought against the French. zg. RC 
Solan, Punjaub. | 
Ballhornize. — Verballhornen means to im- 


pair a book by silly additions, es verbdsern 

instead of verdessern, not “to republish a 

book or reproduce any work without altera- 

tion as original.” Dr. G. Kruecer. 
Berlin. 


Grimthorpe.—The Daily Mail of 14 August 
is responsible for the following description of 
Lord Grimthorpe. It would be interesting to 
know the name of the American dictionary 
in which the verb “ to grimthorpe ” occurs. 


“ Lord Grimthorpe is now a rugged-looking old 
gentleman, who wears a broadcloth frock coat of 
distinctly clerical cut. He is somewhat militant in 
manner. After he restored St. Albans Abbey, at a 
cost of 130,000/., all of which came out of his own 
purse, he expressed a desire to do the same for 
another church in the ancient city. Some one 
mildly suggested that perhaps a committee ought 
to be formed to supervise the undertaking. ‘1 will 
not have a committee,’ said his lordship, ‘ no, not if 
it is composed of angels.’ Lord Grimthorpe is 
always his own architect. The costly and distine- 
tive style which he gave to the restoration of St. 
Albans Abbey led to the coining by the architects 
of a new verb—‘ to grimthorpe.’ The word actually 
found its way into a new edition of a well-known 
American dictionary, where ‘to grimthorpe’ was 
somewhat ungenerously described as ‘to spoil an 
ancient building by lavish expenditure.’ Lord 
Grimthorpe, it is said, did not approve of the 
creation of a dean and chapter for the cathedral 
which he had practically rebuilt. When Dean Law- 
rence was at last appointed, his lordship—so the | 


complete, from a memory that seldom fails 
to be correct. Both were known to me from 
early time. One is quoted editorially, but 
not the entire first stanza, which I here 
recall :— 
Oh, the days that we got tipsy in, a long time ago, 
Were certainly the jolliest a man could ever know. 
We drank champagne from glasses long, and hock 
from glasses green, 
And nothing like a cup of tea was ever to be seen. 
Tee-totalers we'd none to preach ‘gainst brandy or 

Bordeaux 
In the days that we got tipsy in, a long time ago. 

( Repeat last line.) 


| Ah! those were days of bumper-toasts, or salt-and- 


water fine ; 

Broiled bones and devill’d biscuits, three times three 
and nine times nine, 

When underneath the table you your guests were 
bound to land, 

And no man thought of getting up until he couldn't 
stand. 

We left the ladies to discuss their Hyson or Pekoe 

In the days that we got tipsy in, a long time ago. 


But now, alas! how changed the scene! To booze 
you 've scarce begun 

When forward comes the cotlee-tray, and all the 
fuddling ’s done, 

Or John informs the gentlemen he’s “‘ taken in the 
tea!” 

And ’twould be voted vulgar quite if drunk a man 
should be. 

A plague upon such sober days! I often say “ Heigh 
ho!” 

For the days when we got tipsy in, a long time ago: 

The days that we got tipsy in, a long time ago. 


I think the still earlier parody went thus: 


AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 

Oh, the days when we went gipsying, a long time 
ago, 

Though meant to be amusing trips, proved nothing 
else but woe : 

The fireplace would never draw, the wood was 
always green, 

And nought but flies and creeping things were in 
the milkjug seen. 

And thus we passed our time away, in pastime very 
slow, 

In the days when we went gipsying, a long time ago. 

The tea was always very bad, the kettle never 
boil’d ; 

We wore the smartest clothes we had, and they 
were always spoil’d; 
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For when we felt inclined along the meadows damp 
to roam, 

It generally began to rain ere we again got home. 

And then we all bewail’d our lot, in misery and woe, 

In the days when we went gipsying, a long time ago. 

We don’t intend to pay once more a visit to that 
scene, 

And seat ourselves on hornets’ nests: we are not 
now so green. 

We stay at home, and when we feel inclined to 
have our tea, 

We take it at “our ain fireside,” where we always 
hope to be. 

And sng we'll drink it properly, provided ‘tis not 
sioe, 

Much better than the gipsyings of long time ago: 

Much better than the gipsying, a long time ago. 


It has much of the spirit of dear old Punch, 
in his youth of 1841 and onwards. 
J. Woopratt Esswortu. 
The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


Verses WANTED (9 S. viii. 144).— 
Comes at times a stillness as of even 
is the first line of a hymn by the Rev. Isaac 
Gregory Smith, “written for the unveiling 
of the Albert Memorial in Edinburgh,” and 
yublished in the *‘ Westminster Abbey Hymn- 
took,’ 1884. See Rev. J. Julian's ‘ Dictionary 
of Hymnology,’ 1892, p. 1062. 
Cuas. P. Paryy. 
Watford. 


Saam Boox-Tirres S. i. 63, 229, 301).- 
A good specimen of this kind of wit is to be 
found on p. 398 of “Poems, &c., by John 
Donne,” 1669. After a Latin preface of about 
a page follows ‘Catalogus Librorum.’ There 
are thirty-four titles, some of which I have 
picked out : 

2. .Emulus Moysis. Ars conservandi vestimenta 
ultra quadraginta annos, autore Topcliffo Anglic: 
postillata per Jac. Stonehouse, Anglic: qui eodem 
idiomate edidit tractatum, To keep clothes near the 
fashion. 

3. Ars exscribendi omnia que veré ad idem 
dicuntur in Joanne Foxe in conten denarii, autore 
P. Bale. 

7. Pax in Hierusalem, sive conciliatio flagrantis- 
simi dissidii inter Rabbi Simeon Kimchi, & Onkelos, 
utrum caro humana ex carne suilla comesta (quod 
avertat deus) concreta in resurrectione removebitur, 
annihilabitur, aut purificabitur, per illuminatissi- 
mum Doctorem Reuchlinum. 

10. Joh. Harringtoni Hercules, sive de modo quo 
evacuabatur A feecibus Arca Now. 

12. Subsalvator, in quo illuminatus, sed parum 
illuminans Hugo Broughton incredibiliter docet 
linguam Hebraicam esse de essentia salutis, & sua 
de essentia. 

13. M. Lutherus de abbreviatione orationis Domi- 
nice. 

14. Manipulus quercuum, sive ars comprehendendi 
transcendentia, Autore Raim. Sebundo. 

18. Bonaventura de particula Non a decalogo 
adimendo (adimenda) & symbolo Apostolorum adji- 
ciendo (da). 


29. De Gurgite diametrali a Polo ad Polum, per 
centrum navigabile sine pyxide per Andr. Thevet. 
33. De Episcopabilitate puritani. Dr. Robinson. 
An allusion is made to this catalogue, p. 265, 
in a letter by Donne to Henry Goodere. The 
“ pyxis ” of 29 is the compass. , 
Ricnarp H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


LANSPISADOES ” (9*" viii. 105).—H. P. L. 
is right in his conjecture as to the meaning, 
but before asking information from your 
readers he should have referred to Halliwell, 
s.v. *Lancepesado,’ or even to Johnson's 
‘Dictionary,’ especially Latham’s edition, s.v. 
‘Lancepesade.’ It is the French anspessade, 
apheretic by mistake for lancepessade (as it 
appears in Henry Stephens’s ‘ Précellence du 
Langage Francois’), a word borrowed from 
the Italian /anciaspezzata. The Italian term 
was applied to a prince’s bodyguard, but the 
French, now obsolete, denoted an under-cor- 
poral, the equivalent of our lance corporal. 

F. ADAMs. 

See two full replies at 9" S. iv. 273. Prof. 
Skeat deals with the word in his ‘ Notes on 
English Etymology.’ The “lancepesade ” is 
the lowest officer of foot, one who is under a 
corporal. See also the ‘ H.E.D. 

ArTHUR MayYALL. 


Sones (9 S. viii. 104).—* The Lamen- 
tation of a Sinner’ is the title of the hymn 
beginning “O Lord, turn not Thy face away,” 
first found in J. Daye’s edition of ‘ Sternhold 
and Hopkins,’ 1560-1. In the edition of 1565 
the authorship is given to (John) Marckant, 
who was incumbent of Clacton Magna, 1559, 
and Shopland, 1563-8 (see Rev. J. Julian’s 
‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,’ 1892, pp. 841, 863). 

‘The Beggar’s Petition’ describes, if I mis- 
take not, a set of lilting verses commencing 
“Pity, kind gentlefolks!” Another stanza 
runs thus :— 

Call me not lazy-back’d beggar, and bold enough 

I’ve two little brothers, and when they are old 
enough 

They shall work hard for the gifts you bestow. 

I am not able to direct A. F. T. to the printed 

text. The lines are, I surmise, about a hun- 

dred years old. Cc. P. Pury. 

Watford. 

The old poem ‘The Beggar's Petition,’ 
once very popular, was written by the Rey 


| Thomas Moss, incumbent of Trentham, Staf- 
fordshire, who died in 1808, and published a 


volume of poems in which this may be found. 
A portion of it, translated into Latin elegiacs 
by the Rev. George Booth, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, may be found in the ‘ Anthologia 
Oxoniensis,’ but no name is appended to the 
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English version. It may be remembered that 
the elder Mr. Weller objected to subscribe 
to “flannel waistcoats” and “moral pocket- 
handkerchiefs” for the little negroes, as 
“they did not know the use of them.” On 
Sam asking what the latter articles were, it 
was explained that they had ‘Begyar’s Peti- 
tions’ stamped upon them, and other verses. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

‘ The Beggar's Petition’ appears in ‘ Elegant 
Extracts’ (poetry), vol. i. p. 481—the collec- 
tion is sufficiently well known, though some- 
what out of date—and, I believe, in Enfield’s 
‘Speaker.’ C. C. B. 

With a somewhat extensive familiarity with 
our ballad literature I never heard of a song 
in which “the days call the sun their ‘dad, ” 
but there was a lyric extensively popular (in 
the metropolis, at all events) during the 
forties called ‘The Lamplighter,’ to be found 
in ‘The Universal Songster.’ The first lines 
ran :— 

I’m jolly Dick, the lamplighter, 
They say the sun’s my dad. 
Can A. F. T. mean this production ? 

This ballad was dramatized and produced 
at the vanished Olympic Theatre about 1842, 
with the then celebrated George Wild, ladder, 
lantern, and all, in the title rdé/e. As the 
custom then was, it was reproduced at several 
of the metropolitan theatres concurrently 
with the run of the original. It illustrates a 
proposition of mine, that “realism” on the 
stage is not quite such a modern innovation 
as is popularly believed. A then up—or 
down — to date scenic “sensation” was 
provided by a representation of Temple Bar-— 
now removed—as seen from Fleet Street, with 
a “real” cab rank and double row of lighted 
gas lamps. Gnomon. 

Temple. 


Jonn Stow’s Portrait, 1603 (9 §. vii. 
401, 513; viii. 86, 146).—I beg to confirm the 
statement of Mr. Pace and other writers 
anent the materials employed for the monu- 
ment of the illustrious topographer, which 
is the chief ornament of the church of 
St. Andrew, Undershaft, London. I join with 
him in expressing wonder at 
“any man in his senses who has seen the original 
(monument) setting down such a statement [that 
the work is of terra-cotta] as his deliberate belief.” 
Like Mr. Pace, I have several times examined 
this monument, and | reject the notion that 
it comprises a morsel of terra-cotta. No man 


acquainted with the art-crafts of Stow’s time | 
would, without the most stringent tests of | 
his eyes and his fingers to that effect, accept | 


the assertion that a memorial of that nature 
and of terra-cotta was made in England 
before, in, or soon after Stow’s days. I tried 
the bust and its encadrement both with my 
eyes and my fingers ; in addition, I made a 
drawing of the work in water colours, and 
thus qualified myself to confirm Mr. Pacr 
and other correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
have described the bust as of alabaster—or 
properly, alabaster being white, of veined or 
full-coloured marble of that soft sort which is 
commonly called alabaster. Harder marbles 
occur in the encadrement, but terra-cotta 
nowhere. 

Where the “ terra-cotta theory ” came from 
I neither know nor care, but I can once again 
confirm ‘N. & Q.’s correspondents as to the 
extent of the circulation of the “theory” re 
terra-cotta, and the tenacity with which the 
compilers of dictionaries and their like copy 
each other. I am “a painter by trade,” and 
occasionally I am employed to review books 
on art and artistic archeology. In the 
latter capacity I reviewed for a certain 
publication a then new book where this 
monument of Stow was declared to be of 
terra-cotta’ My eyes, my fingers, and my 
drawing justified me in pointing out the 
error thus expressed. I did not want to take 
the editor out of his depth, and therefore 
said nothing about terra-cotta art in England. 
So far my “copy.” The printer’s proof of it 
was, however, quite another affair, because 
it was made once more to aver that the bust 
is of terra-cotta(!); nor could my correction 
of the proof, together with an account of the 
nature and extent of my experiences as to 
this particular work move the authorities, 
who pinned their faith upon the compilers of 
dictionaries and their like, who copied one 
another and did not know terra-cotta when 
they saw it, although as to the use of 
marbles, coloured and uncoloured, in the 
form of alabaster or what not, witness hun- 
dreds of monaments in Westminster Abbey 
and elsewhere. Marble was abundantly eni- 
ployed in this country long before and long 
after Stow’s days. As to the colouring—not 
painting proper—of this work, I take it that, 
according to the long-prevailing practice in 
such cases, the material was stained and 
perhaps partly gilt. F, G. STEPHENS. 


‘Anson’s VOYAGE ROUND THE Wor tp’ 
(9 §. viii. 99).—I have a perfect copy, the 
title-page of which is as follows :— 

“A | Voyage | Round The | World, | In the 
Years MDCCXL, I, 1, 1, Iv. | By | George Anson, 
Esq ; | Now Lord Anson, | Commander in Chief of 
a Squadron of His Majesty’s | Ships, sent upon 
an Expedition to the South-Seas. | Compiled | 
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From his Papers and Materials, | By Richard 
Walter, M.A. | Chaplain of His Majesty's Ship the 
Centurion, in that Expedition. | Illustrated with 
Forty-Two Copper-Plates. | The Twelfth Edition. 
London Printed for T. Osborne, H. Woodfall, 
. Bowyer, A. Millar, | W. Strahan, J. Rivington, 
My Bak iwin, L. Hawes and Co, | R. Horsfield, and 
S$. Crowder MDCCLXVII.” 
The dedication to John, Duke of Bedford, is 
there; and the opening sentence of the 
introduction runs thus :— 

“ Notwithstanding the great improvement of 
navigation within the last two Centuries, a Voyage 
round the World is still considered as an enterprize 
of so very singular a nature, that the Public have 
never failed to be extremely inquisitive about the 
various accidents and turns of fortune, with which 
this uncommon attempt is generally attended.” 

. MANLEY. 

Stoke Newington. 


It may interest H. G. K. to know that the 
readings given by him from the eighth 
edition (1754) of this interesting book agree 
exactly with the text in my third edition, 

ublished six years earlier. My title-page, 
nowever, differs but in a very slight degree 
from his, which concludes :— 

“The Eighth Edition. Illustrated with charts, 
views, &c. Dublin: Printed for G. and A. Ewing, 
at the Angel and Bible in Dame Street, mpecciiv. 

Mine concludes :— 

* The Third Edition, with Charts of the Southern 
Part of South America, a part of the Pacific ocean, 
and of the Track of the Centurion round the World. 
Dublin: Printed for,” &c., 
as in H. G. K.’s edition, excepting the date, 
which is MDCCXLVIII. 

Micuakt Ferrar, LCS. 

Little Gidding. 


Retiquary aT Orvieto (9 8. viii. 123 
In 1263 a Bohemian priest saying mass at 
the church of Santa Christina, at Bolsena, 
felt incredulous about the transubstantiation 
of the elements. As soon as he uttered the 
words of consecration the wafer host began 
to stream with blood, the corporal, the linen, 
and even the altar being completely covered 
with it. 

Pope Urban IV. was then residing at 
Orvieto, and the Bohemian priest at once 
proceeded there to obtain absolution for his 
doubts, and took with him the blood-stained 
relics. The Pope, attended by several car- 
dinals, formed a procession and went out to 
meet him at the bridge of Rio Chiaro. The 
relics were then deposited in the church of 
Orvieto till a magnificent church was erected 
for their reception, the first stone of the new 
building being laid by Nicholas IV. in 1290. 
The chapel of the Santissima Corporale con- 
tains the relic, which is kept in a reliquary 


of solid silver enriched with enamel. The 
miracle of the mass of Bolsena forms the 
subject of one of Raphael’s magnificent series 
of frescoes in the Stanza d’ Eliodore at the 
Vatican. There is a drawing at Oxford, a 
reproduction of one of Raphael's studies 
for this picture (Robinson, No. 87 ; Braun, 
No. 37). ConsTANCE RusseEtt. 
Swallowfield. 


Consult ‘C nae ‘alendaria,’ by John Brady, 
London, 1812, ii. ‘Garland for the Year,’ 
by John Timbs, P s A., p. 84; but more par- 
ticularly the CornAi/l Maga: ine for February 
1865, xi. 156-64; also ‘N. & Q.,’ 3™ S. ix. 
117, 285. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Sr. Barnapas’s Day, 11 June (9 S. vii. 
445; viii. 111).—Other folk-lore prognosti- 
cations—eg., St. Paul’s Day, 25 January ; 
Candlemas Day, 2 February ; St. Swithin’s 
Day, 15th July —must have been current 
before 1752. The first two are almost 
identical :— 

If St. Paul’s Day be clear and bright 

Winter will wing another flight. 

If St. Paul’s Day bring snow and rain 

Winter is gone and won’t come again. 
And the weather tradition referring to 
St. Swithin is well known. The Rev. Joun 
PicKFrorD’s commentary would therefore also 
apply to these forecasts ; and we must take as 
bases for our estimates (this and following 
years in this century) 7 February, 15 Feb- 
ruary, and 28 July. I have been so un- 
fortunate in my supputatory calculations 
lately that it is with some diffidence I venture 
to suggest adding (now) thirteen days to each 
of the earlier dates. GNomon. 


“Went” (9 viii. 40).— Your corre- 
spondent would have found the correct mean- 
ing in the first explanation given in Halliwell, 
viz., “a crossway, a passage.” A “ three-went 
way” is a very common expression on the 
down country in the South, signifying where 
three roacds, or tracks, join. “ Venta,” Latin- 
ized from Celtic gwent, a plain, is a different 
word. A.-S. wendan, to turn, to go, accounts 
for the word without difficulty. H. P. L. 


I do not see how we can connect the Eng- 
lish substantive went with the well-known 
Celtic Derwents and Ventas (Welsh gwen). 
We should, however, compare such a name 
as Prison Weint, an ancient passage off Water 
Street, Liverpool, of which a few interesting 
particulars are given in Stonehouse’s ‘Streets 
of Liverpool’ (1869), weint, like went, appa- 
rently being referable to A.-S. (ge)wind, “ wind- 
ing way.” Hy. Harrison, 
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Croster AND PastoraL Starr (9 8S. vii. 
387, 495 ; viii. 50, 90, 151).—Lorp ALDENHAM’s 
letter leads to a subordinate question. From 
the quotations he gives there appear to have 
been, in the Middle Ages, at least two forms of 
the bishop's crosier, according as the French, 
the English, or other shepherd's staff was the 
type of the ecclesiastical form of this staff. 

The type referred to in the decisive quota- 
tion from the ‘ Pilgrimage of the Manhode’ 
(c. 1330) is the French shepherd's houlette, as 
seen in Court pastoral pictures, adorned with 
ribbons. This staff derived its name (see 
Littré) from its having at the “ business 
end” a houe, “howwe,” or spud, with which 
lumps of earth were dug up and slung at 
straying sheep. 

The quotation from ‘Piers Plowman,’ of 
about the same date, refers to the ordinary 
crook used to hale stray sheep into the right 
way or into the butcher’s shop. There ap- 
pear also to have been other forms of the 
crook. One had a mallet-shaped head for 
driving in the stakes of the sheepfold, possi- 
bly when the aid of a dog rendered the hook 
or the spud unnecessary. Are there any 
traces in actual episcopal crooks, or in 
pictures of them, of the clod-slinging as dis- 
tinguished from the leg-hooking type ? 

Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

1, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


Duat Numper ProvinctaL GERMAN 
(9% S. vii. 449, 517).—#nk is Oberbairisch, 
the German dialect spoken in the Bavarian 
Alps and on the Bavarian plateau (Munich). 
It is nearly akin to that of the Austrian 
neighbours. nk is the objective case of ds 
(long closed 6), and is no longer a dual in 
meaning, although it is identical with Old 
English inc, “you both” (dative and accu- 
sative of the dual of 5%). Both forms are 
used to address either a number of persons 
or a single one, which latter use, of course, 
is due to politeness, thus simply meaning 
“you.” Enka is its genitive, with possessive 
function. rn. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


WPiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Realms of the Eguptian Dead. By K. A. 
Wiedemann, Ph.D. (Nutt.) 

The Tell el Amarna Period. By C. Niebuhr. (Same 
publisher. ) 

Stupents of the religions and early civilizations of 

the East will note with pleasure that Mr. Nutt 

has undertaken to produce in English the valuable 

series of short monographs which have been lately 

appearing in Germany under the general title of 


careful renderings of Prof. Wiedemann’s ‘ Die Toten 
und ihre Reiche im Glauben der alten Aegypter’ 
and Carl Niebuhr’s ‘ Die Amarna-zeit,’ the former 
giving a scholarly and authoritative account of 
the strange eschatological beliefs of the ancient 
Egyptians, the latter of the famous letters in 
Babylonian cuneiform, the discovery of which at 
Tell el Amarna in 1888 has quite revolutionized 
previous ideas as to the culture and political rela- 
tions of Palestine in the fifteenth century p.c. The 
writers are acknowledged experts dealing with 
subjects in their own province, and we cannot 
doubt that these cheap and thoroughly trustworthy 
manuals will be in great demand. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, of the Reign of 
William and Mary, November, 1691, to End of 1692. 
Edited by William John Hardy. (Stationery 
Office.) 

As we approach modern times the State Papers 

become far less picturesque, but they are to the 

student none the less interesting. The volume 
before us shows that the position of William in the 
beginning of his reign was a very unstable one— 
much more so, indeed, than the Whig historians 
have divined or have had the courage to represent. 

Had his thoughts been devoted to his newly 

acquired kingdoms alone, though he would never 

have been a popular ruler, he might well have filled 

a similar place in the people’s regard to that occu- 

pied by certain Prime Ministers of more recent 

days, who were looked upon as useful, but most 
uncongenial public officials. William’s heart was 
set on the great continental struggle, and this was 
most distasteful to the ordinary Englishman, whose 
ideas of politics were limited to his own country, 
though he rejoiced when she gained or participated 
in a great victory; yet he sorely grudged the Pood 
and treasure which his new master compelled him 
to squander on what he regarded as no concern of 
his. It is perhaps needless to say that when the 
calendars for the time of William and Mary are 
complete the political history of the time will have 
to be rewritten. The documents, so far as at 
present disclosed, do not throw much light on the 
personal character of William. Devoted to his 
official work, cold and astute, he comes before us 
exhibiting no spark of genius, but with business 
ability of a very high order. The Scottish papers 
we regard as the most important. There is among 
them a long letter from Viscount Tarbat regarding 
the state of the Highlands. It is highly instructive, 
though the report of a prejudiced and probably igno- 

rant witness. He speaks of the Highlanders as a 

‘people without any principle of religion or honour,” 

which, being interpreted, only means that his form 

of faith was different from theirs, and that his 
notions of loyalty—whether higher or lower—ran 
in a different groove. He also says that there is 

“one thing all the clans desire,” namely, that all 

superiorities should be bought of the chiefs, so that 


ithe lesser landowners might hold their estates 


immediately of the Crown. This we know was so 
far from being the case that it is by no means easy 
to credit the viscount with good faith. There is little 
direct evidence regarding the murders of Glencoe, 
but a good deal which indirectly bears on the 
subject. All tends to show that the king and his 
subordinates were willing to recur to the barbarous 
modes of warfare not uncommon in the dark ages, 
when they were dealing with those whom they 


r alte Orient.’ in the present issues we have | perversely regarded as savages. A list of the 
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| 
officers killed, wounded, and taken prisoners at 
the battle of Steinkirk is printed in full. It will | 
be found valuable by genealogists. 


Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1729-1730. 
Prepared by Wm. A. Shaw. (Stationery Office.) 
Tue six volumes of the Calendars of Treasury 
Papers extending from 1557 to 1728 are of immense 
value to the inquirer, but are not, it seems, fully 
representative, therefore a fresh departure has been | 
taken. The volume before us is made on a prin- 
ciple of selection. We confess that this has no 
pleasant sound, for historical students have wants 
so various that the most skilled person cannot 
tell what may not be useful. Before passing 
censure we must bear in mind that this determi- 
nation has been come to by skilled persons who 
have a familiarity with the documents which no 
one outside the walls of the Record Office can 
possess ; and, after all, selection is not so dangerous 
when applied to documents of the last century as it 
would be to those of earlier times. We trust, how- 
ever, that the papers which do not appear in this 
Calendar have oa been laid aside for a time, and 
that we or our children may at length be able to | 
consult calendars of every single paper in the 

Record Oftice. 

The volume before us, dealing with only one 
department of the national concerns, cannot appeal 
to such wide interests as those wherein the State 
Papers are described, but it will be found of great 
value to the few who can use it skilfully. The 
history of British taxation has yet to be written ; 
not only must old errors be cleared away, but there 
is a vast mass of new knowledge to be gained. We | 
do not see how a work of this kind can be effectively 
produced until these calendars are completed, but 
meantime certain questions might perhaps be 
settled. The present system of accounts is not, we 
apprehend, of an earlier date than the Restoration. 
Did we derive it from the Dutch, or was it a matter 
of home growth ? 

Though distinctly of less general interest than 
the volumes of the other series, the one before us 
contains many facts, only indirectly connected with 
revenue, which will be of interest to our readers. 
There are, for example, many notes as to coins and 
coinage. Many ships are incidentally mentioned ; 
there are ninety-eight catalogued in the index. It 
is interesting to contrast their names with those of 
the Plantagenet times. Then nearly every ship 
bore the name of a saint, and the few that did not 
were otherwise connected with the religious feelings 
of the time. In this Georgian catalogue there are 
but two of that character, and both are foreigners. 
The one is the Lady del Carmen, from St. Sebas- 
tian in Spain; the other the Santa Susanna, from 
Bilbao. We have noticed an early use of the word 
“umbrella.” On 10 June, 1730, the Lords of the 
Treasury gave an order for the delivery of various 
things to his Majesty’s servants. Among others 
we find that umbrellas were to be repaired and 
put up at St. James’s Palace. What were these? 
Apparently not the articles we understand by that 
name. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls.— Edward LIL, 
A.D. 1334-1338. (Stationery Office.) 

MURDERS and serious crimes seem to become fewer, 

and transactions with regard to real property to 

occupy a greater portion of the rolls, but violence 

of a kind short of murder was by no means un- 


common. Rioting in churches sometimes crops up, 
in striking contrast to what we have gathered from 
old-fashioned historians. In 1336 the Lord Mayor 
of London, Reginald atte Conduitt, is appointed, in 
pursuance of the Statute of Northampton, to arrest 
certain persons, among whom were two beneficed 
clergymen of London, for having with armed force 
entered St. Paul’s, taken some men out of the 
church, and assaulted others whom they found 
inside. These riotous persons were not tot > tried 
by the Lord Mayor, but to be kept in Newgate 
until the king should issue further orders. Was 
not this a case of violation of sanctuary? It would 
seem so. If it were, the culprits, as well as falling 
into the clutches of the Lord Mayor, would pretty 
certainly be excommunicated by the bishop. Do 
the episcopal registers of London, we wonder, con- 
tain any notice of the affair? If blood were shed, 
as it probably was, the church would have to be 
reconsecrated. There are some strange surnames to 
be found here, such as Geppedougttersone, Jones- 
servaunt, Humbrecolt, and Snoflere. The names 
of ships are arranged together; many are called 
after saints. 


A CORRESPONDENT draws attention to the death, 
on the 9th ult., at the age of sixty-eight, of Mr. 
Lewis André, F.S.A., of Sarcelles, Horsham, an 
occasional contributor to our columns. He was a 
descendant of the well-known Genevese family of 
André, afterwards of Hackney, and was an onl 
son of James Peter André. The latter was grand- 
son of John Lewis André, who was uncle to the 
unfortunate Major John André. Mr. André’s 
articles in the Antiquary and elsewhere were always 
of value and highly appreciated. 


Rotices to Corresyoudents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Own all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

A. C. T. (“ Berwick Law”).—Annandale’s four- 
volume edition of Ogilvie gives the derivation as 
* A.-S. hlew, hldw,a rising ground, a small hill, a 
grave-mound.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, 


MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN for August 31 contains Articles on 


MAX MULLER’S LAST ESSAYS. 
SOME MEDLEVAL LEGENDS 
The DUTTONS of CHESHIRE 
DANTE LITERATURE 

SOME FRENCH RAMBLES and STUDIES 

NEW NOVELS :—The Eternal City; The Grip of the Bookmaker; 
Four-Leaved Clover, Women eg Wee The Continental Dra- 
Kalph Marlowe; Du The Sentimentalists; Souls of 

e; Mostly anda echoss. 

BOOKS for the TOURLS’ 

RECENT VERSE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUK LIBRARY TABLE (including Asia and Europe; The Story of 
King Alfred ; Metropolitan Police Guide; An Fpisode on a Desert 
Island; Madame Louis Konaparte ; Keprints). 

LISt of NEW BUOKSs 

The TRYING of CL CHU LLIN The PAN-CELTIC CONGRESS, An 
UNPUBLISHED LETTER of LANDUR'S, The COMING PUB- 
LISHING SEASUN; HAZLIIT and HOLCROFT, ST. GILBERT 
of SEMPRINGHAM; “The WEST-END” of ELIZABETH, 
JAMES, and CHARLES; The céAtvow of the GREEKS; The 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at PLYMOUTH. 

Aiso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Victoria History of the County of Norfolk, Gardening 
Books , Goss'p. 

FINE AR1TS.—Jahrbuch der Koniglich Preussischen Kunstsammilungen , 
The Glasgow Exhibition ; Engravings ; Gossip 
MUSK New Music Gossip ; Pe rformances Next Ww 
DRAMA :—‘ A Man of his Word’; * The Giddy Goat’; 
* Becky Sharp '; Gossip. 


eek. 
‘A Royal Rival’, 


The for August 17 contains Articles on 


RUMANCE in the SOUTH 

A SOLDIER'S RE ENCES 

TRAVEL in AKMEN 

FIGURES of the AISSANCE 

The WKITINGS of ROH 

A NEW GREEK MS. of st MATTHEW 

The IKISH COLLEGE 

NEW NUVELS :— Love and his Mask; Mary 
Hamilton; The Maid of Maiden Lane; Her Ladyships Secret; A 
Great Lady; His Lawful Wife; A Harvest of Stubble; The Fly- 
Wheel; A Black Vintage 

ECONOMIC LITERATUKE. 

BIRLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

SCHOOL HISTORIES 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Twelve Allegories ; 
Questions; Reprints; American Maxims; 
( atalog 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The RELIGION of LOW SAVAGES; The aéAcvoy of the GREEKS ; 
BYRON and PETRARCH; The PUBLISHING SEASON; WIRB- 
BANDUN and WIMBLEDON; The PUBLICATION of ‘JOHN 
INGLESANT'; 


American 
Current 


Aiso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—The History of the Midiané Railway; Chemical Notes ; 
Anthropological Notes, Gossi 
FINE ARTS:—A History of the. Works of Sir J. Reynolds; The 
Glasgow Exhibition ; Interesting mpg ny Geneva ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Frimmel's Life of Reethoven ; New Music; Gossi 
DKRAMA:—'‘The Talk of the Town’; Library Table; © Vilorxa”; 
ip. 


An UNCULLECTED PUEM by CHARLES LAMB. | 


The ATHENAUM for August 24 contains Articles on 


MR. LILLY'S RENAISSANCE TYPES. 

™ SIK WILLIAM HUNTER’S HISTORY of BRITISH 
NDIA 

| TRAVELS in WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

MK HERBERT PAUL'S ESSAYS 

SARUM, YORK, and ROMAN PRIMERS 

The JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

NEW NOVELS :—Tristram of Blent; The Skirts of Happy Charce 
the Story of Eva; Ihe Wooing of Sheila; Dol Shacktield; God 
the King. my Brother; No Vindication; A House with a H.story 
Love, the Atonement; The King’s Secre 

EGYPT and ASSYRIA 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

LA W-BOOKS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including The Elder Pitt ; The Life of John 
Warner ; Farm Poultry; Reprints). 

LIST of NEW KOOKS 

ST. GILBERT of SEMPRINGHAM ; ‘STANZAS to the ro" The 
PUBLISHING SEASON; * SPIRITU & GUIDONIS PAS 

NAME fora DIADEM; A 


NING”, “ASIONN” as a GAELIC 
NOTE on “ WYNNERE and WASTOURE.’ 
Also— 


TERK GOSSIP 
IEN The Portland War Hospital; Gardening Books; Natural 
ist Astronomical Notes Gossi 
FINE ARTS :—Line and Form , Stall Plates of the Order of the Garter ; 
Antique Vases , Archeological Literature ; The Glasgow Exhibition ; 


2 


MUSIC :—Library Table ; aes Printed Music before 1600 , Gossip ; 
Performances Next 
DRAMA :—Library Table; “The Second Folio Shakspeare ; Gossip. 


The ATHENA:UM for August 10 contains Articles on 


MR. LANG'S MAGIC and RELIGION. 

PROF TYKRELL'S LATIN ANTHULOGY. 

The ORDER of ST GILBERT. 

The STUCK EXCHANGE and SPECULATION. 

SECRET CHAMBEKS and HIDING PLACES 

SAVUONAKOLA. 

NEW NOVELS :—Poor Elisabeth; Severance; Her Grace's Secret; 
Keyond these Voices, Desmonde. M.D. ; They that took the Sword ; 
Nobier than Revenae ; The Manse Gate; The Presumption of 
Stanley Hay, The Dream-Woman 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

MODERN ESSAYS 

SHORT STORIES 

OKIENTAL LITERATLU 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Bishop Westcott's Lessons from 

| Work; The Arrow War with China ; Britain's Title in South Africa ; 
Old Highland Days). 

| LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The LATE BISHOP of DURH JONATHAN SWIFT; SALE; 
‘HISTORY of PART of WEST SOMERSET’; The PUBLISHING 
SKASON ; ‘ FACT and FABLE in PSYCHOLOGY ° ; PATRONYMICS 
in ESSEX; MR. MICHAEL KERNEY; The oé\voy of the 
GREEKS 

| ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—the Academic Gregories Library Table ; Gossip. 

FINE AKTS:—Library able; Royal Archwological Institute ; British 
Archwological Association; An Ancient Kawn ; Gossip 

MUSIC :— Library Table ; Gossip 

DRAMA :—The Second Folio Shakspeare ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, 


FRANCIS, Athenezum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (95. VIII. Serr. 7, 1901. 
Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 
LIBRARY COPIES = 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


Argosy ... 6 Macmillan's... 
Blackwood’ 0 Monthly Review 
Century . ove 6 National Review 
Contemporary Review... oe ove 0 Nineteenth Century .. 
Cornhill .. eee eco ove 6 Pall Mall 
English Iiiustrated 0 Revue des Deux Mondes 
Fortnightly Review ... 0 Seribner’s 

© Temple Bar 


Harper's .. one eso ese 
Longman’s ove on ose 0 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 
Edinburgh eve 7 6| Quarterly 


The terms will be 1s, 64. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently m near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & 8B O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vol. 20 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 
2 vols. for 1892 oe coe 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINK. Vol. for December, 1898, to May, 1899. ‘Mlusteated . 
—— Vol. for June to November, 13899 Illustrated ove ove 
————— Vol. for December, 1899, to May, 1900 
CHAMBERS'S POPULAR SCIENCE, ond ARTS. Vol. 1892... 
— — ol. for 15% oe 
Vol. for 1898 ... 
Vol. for 1899 . 
QUIVER VOLUME. Movember, 1897, to April, 1898 on 
November, 1898, to April, 1899... 
May to October, 1599 ° 
GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1885, 1592, 1894, 1895, 1897, and 1898 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1889, 1892, 1894, 1895, and 1898 ... 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's ys Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Published by 
JUHN C. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings Chancery , B.C.—Saturday, September 7, 1901. 
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